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Lectures. 
A CHRISTMAS COURSE OF LECTURES. 
Rem INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET. PICCADILLY, 
on THURSDAY. NEXT, ey 
qa Auditory), in 0 0 “SIGNALLING TOA va piataScl Pioat 
PRIMITIVE MAN TO RADIOTELEGRA PH 


Subscription (for Non-Members) to this Chesil One Guinea 
‘Children under 16, Half-a-Guinea) ; to all the Courses in the Season, 
Two Guineas. Tickets may be obtained at the Institution. 








Exhibitions. 


EArt BRITISH MASTERS. nig ath 


WINTER EXHIBITION of Selected Landscapes and Portraits 
rs of the British School _ is PNOW OPEN.— 


Early Maste: 
SHEPHERD. 'S GALLERY, 27, King Street, St. James's Square. 








Provident Institutions. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 27,0002. 
Office: 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron : 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.Q. K.T. 
President : 
The LORD GLENESK. 
Treasurer : 
THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in the fh < 
Zondon, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, 
grantin; ——- and Temporary Assistance to to principals y 
assistan ged as v enaets od Newspapers. 

MEMBEL HIP.—E oT or Woman throughout the United 

whether Publ ier, Wholesaler, Ee er, Employer, or 
Emp!) oped, is entitled tu become a Member of this Instit i and 
enjoy its bengfits upon epee of Five Soiiings annually, 01 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is ed in vehe sale of 
Newspapers, and such Members who thus cant ute sec y 
of conaidera jon in the event of their needing aid from the Ins tution. 

PEN 8.—The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 

receiving 251. and the Women 20/1. per annum each. 

The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
van the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Pajesty Yo ueen Victoria, provides 2 . & year each for Six Widows of 

vendors. 

The “ Francis Fund” provjdes Pensions for One Man, 25l., and One 
Woman 20/., and was specially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on ‘April ft, 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He took a 
throughout the whole Peary of the agitation for the of the 
various then existing “‘ Taxes on Knowlec "and was for very many 
years a Saunch supporter of this Institu’ 

a. race Marshal] Pension Fund” is ‘the gift of the late Mr. 

Horace noe ayshall. an employés of that firm have primary 
ages of, oe to its benefi 

erbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 252. A annum for 
Gee man, i ep perpetual and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, who 
ay 

The princi at f features of the Rules governing election to all Pensions 
are, that each Candidate shall have been (1) a Member of the Institu- 
tion for not less than a4 years preceding application ; (2) not less than 
-~ are: e years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at least 

year 

_ RELIEF. —Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 

to Members of — mented for but to Meng tae ve or their servants 








who may be r v Members of the Institu- 

tion. ‘Inquiry. is made in s by Visiting Committees, and 

relief is ~—— in sesendaned vith tl the merits and requirements of 
W. WILKIE JON Secretary. 

PROVIDENT 


‘THE BOOKSELLERS’ 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron~HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0002. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
‘Guineas (or its oqutvalens by in 1ments), and obtain the right to 
partic’ pee in the following advantages 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time ‘ot Adversity as long as need 


ie 
SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old A; 

THI teh ‘Medical Advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cotta; Hong the Country (Abbots Langley, Hertford- 
shire) for aged Mem with garden produce, and medical 
attendance free, in addition to an annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the came e Retreat at Abbots Langley 
for the use of Members and their families for holidays or during 
Comvajencence. 


XTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when it is needed. 
SEVENTH. All these are available not oa Members only, but also 
for their wives or widows and young childre: 
EIGHTH. The payment of the teubseriptions confers an absolute 
right * fart Y= in all cases of need. 
ik urther information app! ? the Secretary Ma. GEORGE 
NER, 28, Paternoster Row, 


——— 








Gaducational. 
THE LAW SOCIETY. 


ibe COUNCIL offers for award in J a in JULY NEXT TEN STU. 
SHIPS of the annual value of i. tenable on A. C7 


ing ‘ur und } 

Sarthe nell, ae neste sion Courses of +4 a Studies approved 
es e ions and Forms of » 2) at th 

“Office of PHE LAW SOCIETY, 100, Chancery Lane, Woo * ‘B 





ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—A BYE- ELEC- 
TION will be held on JANUARY 14, uN 16, to FILL UP ONE 
RESIDENTIAL and ONE NON-RESIDEN AL SCHOLARSHIP. 
For particulars apply to THE BURSAR, Little Dean's Yard, West- 
minster. 





[THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head yg eg LUCY ROBINSON, MLA. (late Second Mis- 
tress St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal of 
Bedford College, London ; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


ARRATT’S HALL, BANSTEAD. Ladies’ 

School; Beautiful Grounds, Forty-five Acres; 570 ft. above 

sea level, among the pine trees = Surrey ; cultured and refined home, 
with Education on modern li 


= 
HUROH | BDUCATION CORPORATION. 
ERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 

Training Colle; “tor Women Secondary Teachers. Principal — Miss 
CATHERINE DODD, M.A., late Lecturer in Education in the 
Manchester University, Students are prepared for the Oxford, the 
Cambridge, and the London Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher 
F ertificate. Special Short — for Teachers visiting 
Oxford in oe — and Summer Term 

BURSARIE SCHOLARSHIPS. a be awarded in the Spring 
and Summer ey —Apply to the Principal. 


JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


(Unter. the Management of a Committee po euneiaeed by the Teachers’ 
uild, College of Prece orsors Mistresses’ Association, 
Take of Assistant Mistresses, oy? Welsh County Schools 
Association.) 
Address—74, Gower Street, London, W.C. 


Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 

















Hours for Interviews—10.30 a.m. to 1 p.M., 2 to 5 p.m. Saturdays 
until 3 p.m. 
EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL 


ts should consult 
Messrs. TRUMAN rs ENIG TLEY, Educational Agents, 
who upon — of cmdvensenas will supply (free ¢ f charge) 
tg and reliable information one 
SCHOO PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIO AL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent. 

Messrs. Truman & Knightley are, in a large number of cas: B. pee 
sonally acquainted with the Nag eg and ao for thet sta of 
the Schools recommended by them, and are thus able to supply in 
formation which Parents would find difficult a ‘obtain elsewhere.— 
Address 6, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, V 


DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardian accurate information pein te 
the CHOI TUTORS SoHOo! for ~~ or GIRLS o. 


in England 
are invited to 





abr 
pon. 4 rane full pantalod culars to 
NEeSis. Gan THRIN Ton 
rs, for more than thirt; y years hese been ¢-Fi- touch with the 
nate fe, tree of charee io geen te THRING, Nephew of the 
vice, free of charge, ven ephew o 
ead Master of Uppingham, 3a. Backville St A nm. W, 








Situations Wacant. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 
PROFESSORSHIP OF AGRICULTURE. 
The COUNCIL invite a) plications i the post of PROFESSOR of 
AGRICULTURE at the above Coll 
Applications, together — 70 printed copies of Testimonials, 
must reach the undersigned’, from whom full particulars may 


obtained, not later than SATURI JAY, January 19, 1907, 
J. H. DAVIES, M.A., Resi 


BEDFoRD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
main COUNCIL are about to appoint a LECTURER IN MATHE- 
MATICS. 
The Lecturer will be required to give full time, and to undertake 

the organization of the Department. 

Applications, with copies of Testimonials, should be sent, not later 
than JANUARY 31, to the Secretary, from whom information can be 
obtained. ETHEL T. McKNIGHT, Secretary. 


\ \ TANDSWORTH TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 


An ASSISTANT MASTER REQUIRED, well qualified in English 
Subjects. French or German (Conversational) a recommendation. 
Graduate with good experience is essential. Commencing Salary 


WALES, 


istrar. 














r 
Pasticulars 6 of duties 74 LP picetion Forms, which must be 
returned not later than J RY 1 4, may be obtained from the 
REGISTRAR, Technical institute W: cntowet h. 


PRINCE HENRY'S | GE RAMMAR 





SCHOOL, 
AM. 
SECONDARY SCHOOL ‘URED AND PUPIL-TEACHER 


REQUIRED, for NEXT Big an Aenguean MISTRESS, with 
special qualifications, to teach English Language and _ Literature, 
Needlework, Physical Exercises for Girls, Singing for Junior Class. 
Preference to one able to join in the Girls’ Games. Salary offered 
90/., non-resident. ie a 

Apply to the HEAD MASTER before JANUARY 1, 1907. 


RAs RIDING EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 


PUPIL-TEACHER CENTRES. 
The /ursoarry require the services of an ASSISTANT MIS- 
TRESS for their PUPIL-TEACHER CENTRES at HULL and 
DRIFFIBLD. The person appointed must be wall — to give 
instruction in Nature Study and Geometry. A Graduate preferred. 
Salary 1401.—Applications to be made on Forme to be obtained from 
THE CLERK, Education Authority, County Hall, Beverley. 











\ Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








FRANCE—The ATHENEUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 


in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUNKIRK, 
GENEVA, GOLFE-JUAN, HAVRE, HYERES, JUAN-LES-PINS, 
LILLE, LYUNS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, MONACO, MONTH 
CARLO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS wy Nord, Lyon), PAU, ROUEN, 
SAINT RAPHAEL, TOULON, TOURS. 

PARIS: W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, ‘Rue de Rivoli; and at the 
GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 


DUNDEE SCHOOL BOARD. 


HARRIS ACADEMY ART DEPARTMENT. 

















The Schoot rd invite applications for the post of ART MASTER 
in the a! Academy at a commencing Salary of 180l. per annum, 
rising by ‘annual increments of 71. 108. to a ee ry of 2402. 


per annum. The person selected will be required and be 
responsible, subject to the general supervision of the Rector, for the 
efficiency of the Art Department as a whole. 

Forms of Application may be obtained from the undersigned, ve 
whom applications and copies of three recent Testimonials should 
lodged not later than FRIDAY Dom 28, 1906. 

N'E. WILLIAMS, Clerk. 
School Board Offices, Dundee, Serdar ry 1906. 


OUNTY OF LONDON. 
TEACHERS OF DRAWING L.C.C. SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
FOR GIRLS. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications from 
WOMEN fox me sppolntment to two pests as TEACH BRS of DRAWING 
in L. . C. 8. OHOOLS for GIRLS. The Salary is 1602. a 
year, t A, with actual travelling expenses, not exceeding third- 
class railway fares, incurred within the Coua' 

Applications should be made on the Official Form, to be obtained 
together with Particulars of the Appointment, from the Clerk of the 

mdon Bye Council, Education Offices, Victoria rg 
W.C., whom they must be returned not later than 
MONDAY. January be 1907, accompanied by copies of qty Testi 
monials of recent da’ 
dates applying through the pest, for the Form of Application 
should enelose a stamped addressed envelope. 

Full particulars of the Council's requirements as to appointments 
vacant are published in the London County Council Gasette, which 

n be obtained from the Council's Fae, Messrs. P. 8. King & 
Son, 2 and 4, Great Smith Street, Westminster, 8.W., price Comeens 
postage) 14d. an seme, Ry for the year a prepaid subscription of 63. 

G. L. MME, ‘Clerk k of the Tepics County Gea 

Education Offices, ‘i Neto . Embankm: W.C, 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


The COU noth ¢ the UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD is about to 
appoint a LIBRARIAN, who must have high academic qualifications. 
Copies of not cs than three Testimonials, and the names of two 
References, must be scnt, by JANUARY 23, 1907, te the Registrar 
from whom full partic ulars may be —d 

. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


ANGUAGES. —WANTED, a YOUNG 
4 GENTLEMAN, with a thorough knowledge of at least TWO 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES (Spanish one) besides Englis' rpose 
Translatin and Teaching.—Apply, stating oy b letter 
marked ‘ “Languages, to Box 964, Watson's Advertising 0: 
Bouverie Street, E 























HE GOVER NORS of DULWICH COLLEGE 
hereby notify Cundidates for the noes of CLERK to their 
— that they have appointed Mr. 8. W. BICKELL to that 








Situations Wanted. 


. ‘op RI 
O PUBLISHERS, EDITORS, and LITERARY 
AGENTS.—GENTL EM AN (Author and Writer, late Advertising 
a to well-known London Publishers), with exceptional ae 
xperience (Company's Secretary, Bookkeeper, &.) AT L ERTY. 
r> vertising Schemes, Suggestions for Books and _ Series. po mms 
Salary.—Address Box 1208, Athenzum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E.C 


7 Na Or . ry 
( LESTLEMAS (35), with good Commercial 
rience, would be glad to hear of a SOITUATION with Firm 
of good veandiing. Highest references.—Box 1207, Atheneum 
13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 











Miscellaneous. 


RANCIS PLACE. —FOR SALE, a PORTION 
of a7 Pe. Ss. HOLYOAKE'S LIB BRARY consisting of 
70 Volur ts A Sociol cal Subjects brought t together by 
FRANCIS PLACE. including rie written by himself.—For fu 
particulars apply to E. H. M., 5, Dartmouth Park Road, N.W. 


OOKS WANTED b by W) WM. DAWSON & SONS, 
Liurtep, Foreign Department, nstan’s House, Fet 
:—Bt HOCLES. Py A USTSLILE OF” THE LAURENTIAN 
MPSON and JEBB, 1535, 





MAN USORIPR, with Introduction by THO 
ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW, No, XI. 
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EARCHES at BRITISH MUSEUM and other 


English, French, Flemish, Du German, and 
wooo resperten nee. ae A RANDOLPEL 128, 
bledom, 8.W. 


Alexandra Read, Wim! 
Litre Mo RESEARCH undertaken at the the 


useum and elsewhere on moderate terms, 
cstimeninls.—A. ¥ "Box 1062, ‘Athensom Press, 13, Bream’s s Balidines 
} Lane, E. 








SPECIAL BOOK OFFERS. 
Wooncuts, EARLY BOOKS, MSS., &. | 7 sisHERS SUPPLEMENTARY 


LEIGHTON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, LATES . P UR on ASE Fs war D LOWEST F: RI cone. 


Containing 1,350 Facsimiles. WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Booksell 
Thick 8vo, art cloth, 258. ; half-morocco, 308. 265, High Holborn, London, W.C. ne: 
Pt. XI. (2nd Supp.), B-Boe, with 164 Facsimiles, 2s, Now Ready. pAltos New, extended, and much improved CATALOGUE of 


TERATURE, STANDARD BOOKS, HANDY 


cU 
J. & J. LEIGHTON, REPRINTS the Best FICTION. &ec. 


free on application. 








ee AS ee ee 
Mediwval and Modern Styles Designed and Engraved. 
Write for ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET free. 
, Stati , Printer, &c. 
THOMAS MORN Ewe 





Wwrtart D’Y E LAC K? 





Ask Mise MILLARD, of Teddington, Middlesex, for any Book ever 
issued since the advent of printing (however rare or plentiful) up to 
the very last work published ; also for any curio or object of interest 
under the canepy of heaven, for she prides herself on being enabled, 
nine times eut of ten, to supply these wants. She has the largest 

ef Mi Bijouterie in the world, and is always a 
ready, willing, and liberal buyer for prompt cash. 


To LET, WAREHOUSES and OFFICES, at low 
rental within five minutes of Fleet Street. ya avely "Box 1156, 
shame Press, 1 3, Bream’ 8 Buildings, Chancery Lane, 














Type-Wiriters, Ke. 


UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS, and 

all kinds of nat! WRITIN and ly done at 

home (Remingten). r ‘Ss licating from 3s. 6d. per 100.— 
M.L., 18, eeley Road, oc; Binpham 3.W. 


YPE-WRITING, 9d. 1,000 words. All 
aoa , * =, STORIES, P v8 éc., ig Reourately TYPED. 
Best references.—M. K , Elmside, Marl- 

= Hiil, PWrealdstone, Harrow. 


UTHORS MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE- WRITTEN with "complete accuracy, 9d. per 

1,000 words. Clear Car cen to well- 
known Writers.—M. SICAR Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 

















TT PE-WRITING undertaken ye highly e educated 
hog = 3 Revise oe Sictati ee 
THE CAMBRIDGE T TYPE. ‘WRITING @ AGENCY, 10, Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.c. 
YPE-WRITING.—MSS., SCIENTIFIC and 
of all descriptions, COPIED. Special attention ¥ work 
requiring care. Dictation Rooms (Shorthand or Type-Writing). 


Usual terms.—Misses E. B. and I. FARRAN, Doningten House, 3%, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, London. 


Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY. —Established 1879. 


The imterests of Authors capably re 
Publishing arranged. MSS. placed inced wit by b Bablisbers~ “ers rine and Tose 
a@onials on application to Mr. A. M 

















M R. GEORGE LARNER, Accountant and 
Licensed Valuer to the Bookselli = hi New 

Printing, and Sfationery Trades. Partnerships 4 t remeed, Bajauce 
Bheets and Trading Accounts Prepared and idited. =a Busthess 
carried out under Mr. Larner’s personal supervision.—2a, 29, and 

#9 aaper Rew, E.0., Secretary to the Booksellers’ Previden' 
ns en. 





Metuspaper Agents. 
C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purehase of Newspa ies, undertake Valuations for 
Probate er Purchase, Invest: itiens and Audit of Accounts, Card 
ef Terms on application. 
_ Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Helborn Viaduct, E.0, 








ATES. IN yb’ PRESS. —JOHN EDWARD 
eum, Notes and Queries, &c., it 

Marto rMIF MATES for ait finds of K, NEWS, 
and’ PR Topical PR NTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 








Catalogues. 
ANCIENT and MODERN COINS. ~—Collestors 


and Antiquarians are invited to arly to K & SON, 
mies for Specimen oy »y (gratis) of their Sire CIRCU- 
AR. The finest Greek Co wey English Coins on View and for 
Bale at Moderate Prices.—SPINK & SON, Limiren Experts, Valuers, 
and Cataleguers, 16, 17, and 18, Pites lilly, London, W. Established 
upwards of a Century. 





OOKS.—All OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most eupart Bookfinder 
extant. Please statewants and ask for CATALOGUE. ke a special 
feature of exchanging any Saleable Books for others selected from —y 
vagions Lists. 8) ecial List of 2,000 Books I particularly want post free. 
—ED ER: ’S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Bir- 
minghain. "Seuue & Henley’s Complete Slang Dictionary (127. net) 
for 31. 10s. 





HAVE YOU BOUGHT YOUR BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS? 
A & F. DENNY will send their NEW 





« CATALOGUE on receipt of Name and a AAanen. The Largest 
and most Varied Stock in London to select fro: 
A. & F. DENNY, 147, Strand, London naguaihe the Gaiety Theatre’: 


40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, London, W. 
ATALOGUE of FRENCH 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. a eee TL RELCION, fou 


THE DECEMBER NUMBER OF HORY. IV. PORTRY) DRAMA, MUSIC. V. BEAUX 
OTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT OF | 2EOGRARHN, "Ul MILITARY. VILL FICTION. 1X. GENER 
LITERATURE (No. 668) DULAU & OU. 37, Solo Square, London, W. 


Consists of tensi ecti Books, chiefly in Mod 
Literature, Boy ee cad Peosten, 2 tener haber’ of thean ie yrast, EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
(ineluding foreign Books) agedesnen. ind m1 rm : Ainowerth ; E> 

pets toee HRNBY SOTHERAW C0. peated ao FE emnanl, Pais, Bewiandoen, leseb, Sc. The 

40, Strand Piccadilly, W. and choicest Collection Sale in ‘ > 

W.C., or 37, CEs issued and sent free on pplication "Bao Backs 3 Bought.— 


ATALOGUE No. 46.—Drawin WALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxfo 


Etchings, and Books, ineluding Engra’ after e rurnee” in 

Line and Meszzoti: exzoti ne tonne Liber Seu pgtavings after Turner in ARRY H. PEACH, 37, Belvoir Street, 
jastghte — Celeused Prints by Stadler — Illustra Eqieester. CATALOGUE 22 contains Earl y Cambridge Binding: 

p Cn Be John_Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—WM. WARD, 2, Seats eg eed Century English Books and Tracts— 
errace, Richmond, Surrey. rare vil War Tracts, &c. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President.—The Ri Dae Hon, A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. VISCOUNT GOSCHEN; FREDERIC HARRISON, Esq.; GEORGE MEREDITH, Esq. 5: 
ALFRED RUSSEL’ WALLACE, Eaq., F.R.S. 
Trustees—EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. ; Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F. R.S.; HENRY YATES THOMPSON, Esq. 
Committee—Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart. D., Horace T. Brown, "Esq. F.R.S., Prof. Ingram Bywater, 
Prof. Lewis Campbell, LL.D., Austin Dobson, Esq. LL.D., J. eg Kelly, Esq., Sydney Gedge, Esq., Sir A, 
Geikie, F.R.S., . R. Giffen, K.C.B. F.R.S., E mund Gosse, rs. J. Green, Rev. W. Hunt, M.A, 
Litt.D., Sir C Ilbert, K.G.S.L, Sir C. M. Kennedy, M6 OB 8 idne 7 kee, Esq. Litt.D., W. 8. Lilly, ¥sq.,. 
— J. Low, } Sir Frank T. Marzials, C.B., Sir Pollock Bart., Rev. i. H. Rigg, D.D., i. R. Tedder, Esq., 
Rev. H. Wace, D.D., Sir Spencer Walpole, K. C. B., "A. W. Ward, Esq. Litt.D. LL.D 
The Library contains about 220, 000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Lan- 
guages Subscription, 3/. 3s. a year, with an entrance fee of 1/. 1s. ; Life Membership, according to age. 
ifteen Volumes are allowed to saaee and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room Open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. The NEW CATALOGUE (1626 pp. 4to, 1903) is now ready, price 2/. 2s.; to Members, 25s, 
** ONE OF THE MOST SAGACIOUS as D TUDICIOUSLY LIBERAL MEN I HAVE EVER 
KNOWN, THE LATE LORD SUL AID eee WAS A KIND OF MAN TO WHOM 


THE BEST SERVICE THAT COULD oe NDE ED Was TO MAKE HIM A LIFE 
MEMBER OF THE LONDON LIBRARY.”—W. E. H. Lc 


Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 











, Engravings, 











One Volume, extra medium 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, price 2ls. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


WAYSIDE INDIA. 


By MAUD POWER. 


With 32 Full-Page Illustrations reproduced in Colour from Water-Colour Drawings by the Author. 


Extract from Introduction by Mr. F. F. Gordon, Editor of ‘The Advocate of India.’ 
“The author, who has given us this account of her journey, illustrated by her own 
paintings, found space in her luggage for her box of water-colours and a sketch-book, and the 
use she has made of them is shown in the selection of pictures this work contains. I had the 
pleasure of seeing the originals, and was struck with their beauty and the fidelity with which 
Indian scenes have been depicted.” 


Downey & Co., 50, O‘Connell Street, Waterford. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Lrp., London. 








NOW READY, Price 10s. 6d. net. 
THE NINTH SERIES 
GENERAL INDEX 


OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
With Introduction by JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A. 





Free by post, 10s. 11d. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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Sales by Auction. 
Sales of Miscellaneous Property. 


R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that 
Sg eR ee ae 
Levels— Fe vaieal - a Scientific Instruments—Cam: 7 and 
ok et Sane graphic - "Fz Optical Teaterns wih Sides 
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The Minor Poets of the Caroline Period. 
Edited by George Saintsbury. Vol. II. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


Tuis second volume of the Caroline minor 
poets is more varied in contents than the 
first, and contains a much larger number 
of poets—no fewer than nine, in fact. 
The next and third volume will complete 
the work, the scope of which we indicated 
in reviewing the first (Athen., August 5th, 
1905). From the usual standpoint all the 
Caroline singers, except Milton and Dryden, 
are minor poets. That was before the 
phrase became “as odious as the word 
occupy, which was an excellent good word 
before it was ill sorted.” Prof. Saintsbury’s 
poets are minor very much in the modern 
sense—minor in quality no less than in 
the bulk or calibre of their work. They 
are the “fragments that remain” after 
the great banquet of Caroline poetry has 
been eaten—and they fill three volumes. 
Undoubtedly, as the editor claims, 
they show the extent to which poetry 
was “in the air” at the time, and, filling 
the intervals between the greater poets, 
not only complete the continuity of lite- 
rary history, but also enable us the better 
to understand how those greater poets 
came to be. Since few, moreover, are 
without some sparks of the irue fire, 
literature must owe the editor thanks for 
his ungrudging labours in the rescue of 
them. 

_ We are glad to find that the notes are 
judiciously few and adequate. In the 
case of Godolphin, which is virtually an 
editio princeps, we suspect one or two 
verbal errors (probably copied from the 
original), and the punctuation is some- 
times faulty ; but these things are in the 








circumstances excusable. The introduc- 
tions to the individual authors, if we do 
not always agree with the editor, yet 
contain most that we could desire, and 
are both pregnant and thorough. But the 
manner of them! We have read them 
with the close care they deserve, and we 
would sooner take the treadmill than read 
them again at a stretch. It is like 
breathing coal-dust. Prof. Saintsbury’s 
is the grittiest style we know—at least, 
as it is written here. These introductions 
read like hasty, crabbed notes for a com- 
mentary, in a kind of cumbrous shorthand 
—at once abbreviated and parenthetic, 
elliptic and tagged. Even in short, un- 
involved sentences the writer has a passion 
for qualifying and parenthetical clauses, 
though there may be no actual parenthesis. 
Almost every other sentence is clogged in 
this fashion. On Patrick Carey, for 
example, he begins thus :— 


** As about our last constituent, so about 
this, there has been (though there need no 
longer be) a certain uncertainty. In 1819 
Sir (then still Mr., though just on his pro- 
motion) Walter Scott published the book 
which is here reproduced.” 


Of course the second sentence is an 
extreme example; but the trick in some 
degree or form is incessant, and the 
fatigue of it becomes by cumulation 
deadly. Ellipsis is another feature, and 
mostly awkward ellipsis—for ellipsis is 
not in itself a crime. Then will come a 
tag, sticking from the end of a passage 
like a broken umbrella-rib, over which 
the reader fairly breaks his shin. In- 
organic and laborious to read, the sen- 
tences shoulder and lumber their way 
along like a ship “toiled in the deep sea 
trough,” instead of running before the 
wind—one would call it a style built up 
by the practice of commentary, with 
somewhat of the rusty-jointedness of 
medieval Latinity, yoked to the loose- 
ness of the English scholiast—Arena sine 
calce, in the phrase of the imperial critic. 
Because Mr. Saintsbury is not negligible, 
because he has sanity and knowledge 
and something to say, we grumble that 
he should give us such exhaustion to 
come at it. 

If to be unknown be a merit, or at least 
an interest, in a poet of earlier days, 
then, we think, the contents of this 
volume should stand high. Two or three 
poets may be known from anthclogies, 
but the rest will be strangers, even by 
name, to most readers. Mr. Saintsbury 
is in the main soundly critical ; neverthe- 
less we cannot follow his judgment alto- 
gether on the absolute merits of his lite- 
rary protégés. As a whole the collection 
is a very faint and dying echo of the greater 
Caroline poets. Especially we cannot 
share his enthusiasm (it almost contrives 
to be enthusiasm) for the long heroic 
poems, of which Marlowe’s ‘Hero and 
Leander’ is perhaps the best-known 
example. They have an interest of 
curiosity to the student of literary history, 
but little more. Shakerley Marmion’s 
‘Cupid and Psyche’ is but a feeble 
endeavour after the linked fancy long 
drawn out which characterizes the species. 





Kynaston’s ‘Leoline and Sydanis,’ on 
the other hand, really has a certain ornate- 
ness, though not richness, of fancy and 
a measure of invention: it is lighter of 
foot than most of its sort, and at times 
has grace. But Kynaston’s lyric poems 
seem to us much overrated by the editor. 
The two or three which have appeared 
in anthologies alone reach any mark ; and 
that, surely, short of the best. He has a 
knack of happy beginnings, but cannot 
keep the level of dainty felicity in diction : 

April is past, then do nct shed 

Nor do not waste in vain 
Upon thy mother’s earthy bed 
Thy tears of silver rain. 

The fancy of that is hackneyed, but the 
expression so exquisite as to vitalize it, 
The rest remains unoriginal in idea, 
while only by snatches does it recapture 
the felicity of this first stanza. 

Do not conceal thy radiant eyes, 

The starlight of serenest skies, 
alone keeps throughout something like 
the rare beauty of its opening. Yet even 
here there is somewhat lacking of full 
mastery : his work is like that of a weaker 
Carew. 

One of the most interesting to us in 
the collection is Sidney Godolphin. His 
work is young work ; not only immature, 
but also frankly unfinished, careless, and 
tentative—the casual jottings of a man 
to whom verse was a relaxation from other 
affairs. Only one piece “ gets home,” and 
even that trails off a little in the last 
stanza. But he is almost the only 
man who shows a personality, vigour 
of understanding, and that “‘ fundamental 
brain-work”’ which Rossetti found in 
his days, as it was in these, to be the 
besetting lack among smaller poets. Had 
Godolphin lived, he might have come to 
something asa poet. But, one of the “four 
stars of Charles’s wain,” he fell at Chag- 
ford in the outset of the Civil War. “ Or 
love me less, or love me more,” is a poem 
not merely of fine beauty, but also of 
distinction. It has, in a measure, that 
note of manly dignitv which gives such 
distinction, for instance, to Montrose’s 
famous love-song. We cannot share the 
editor’s view that it has a “ first-draft 
quality” all over it. Except the last 
stanza, not more than a line or so can 
justly be found fault with. Virility and 
dignity lend a cachet to other work of 
Godolphin, and he always shows intel- 
lectuality; but there is not always 
enough emotional power to give it wing. 
Donne is strong with him both for good 
and evil. This first collection of his few 
poems should earn thanks to Mr. Saints- 
bury. 

a influence is strong with another 
man, John Hall; but only in one poem 
does it work out to anything considerable. 
‘The Call’ is a poem of such true mark, 
so much breadth and repose, with occa- 
sional boldness of expression, that Donne 
himself need not have disdained it; and 
why its author should never have found 
the mark again one cannot imagine. 
‘The Lure’ seems always on the point 
of a felicity it never reaches, and has no 
originality of idea. The ‘ Ode to Pawson, 
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ite Mr. Saintsbury, is more forcible- 
feeble than the worst of Cowley’s Pin- 
darics; and the religious poems hardly 
excuse even editorial partiality. 
Chalkhill’s one happy rustic lyric is 
known to every reader of ‘ The Complete 
Angler’ : his heroic poem is the best of the 
bunch, with a certain relish of pastoral 
grace in the expression and metrical 
movement not unworthy of the writer 
of the lyric, whom, in spite of the current 
view, one cannot but suspect to have been 
old Izaak himself. Ayres, at the best, 
is scarcely more than pretty. Bosworth’s 
heroic poem is curiously Elizabethan, 
and sometimes catches a certain charm 
of Elizabethan form: otherwise it is the 
weakest thing in the book. William 
Hammond is naught. But in a frankly 
minor, unpolished, happy-go-lucky way 
Patrick Carey is attractive. He has 
studied Suckling to some purpose, though 
far from the matchless easy dexterity of 
his model ; but withal he has personality. 
The ‘Healths’ is an excellent jovial 
drinking-song; his love-lyrics and poli- 
tical lampoons have the true Cavalier 
devil - may - carishness; and, surprising 
enough, his religious verse has an arresting, 
homely sincerity. It resembles Herbert 
on his practical side—Herbert with the 
braid off; while one poem suggests a 
wing-clipped Crashaw, the warmth but 
not the imagination of Crashaw. Yet 
with the exceptions we have noted, these 
poets on the whole have earned their 
oblivion. The minor verse of to-day 
might yield a better anthology than this 
volume; and that may be said without 
impugning its real value. 











The Old Inns of Old Englind. By Charles 
G. Harper. 2vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 


THE corpus of Mr. Harper’s work on the 
old roads and inns of England is becoming 
considerable and important. His writing, 
we fear, will never be beyond reproach, 
but his zeal and sympathy, and his general 
intelligence in the collection of facts in 
the intimate history of the by-ways and 
highways of our country, are laudable. 
His latest volumes essay a most difficult 
and comprehensive task, as he frankly 
admits. To deal with the old inns of 
England would involve the work of a life- 
time, and the spacious hospitality of a 
new encyclopedia. Mr. Harper, there- 
fore, was forced to select his subjects, 
which his previous wide study of English 
roads and villages fully qualified him to 
do. He sketches the method he has em- 
ployed thus :— 

“You start by knowing, ten years before- 
hand, what you intend to produce; and 
incidentally, in the course of a busy literary 
life, collect, note, sketch, and make extracts 
from Heaven knows how many must 
literary dustbins and sloughs of despond. 
Then, having reached the psychological 
moment when you must come to grips with 
the work, you sort that accumulation, and 
mapping out England into tours, with inns 
strung like beads upon your itinerary, bring 
the book, after some five thousand miles of 
travel, at last into being.” 
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In the face of the difficulty presented 
by the wealth of material, this is probably 
as good a method as any other; but it 
results in a certain haphazardness which 
is only prevented from deteriorating into 
a welter by the inherent interest in the 
matter, and the author’s ease and con- 
fidence in his knowledge. He may, 
indeed, be said to have the inns “at his 
finger-ends, and he rattles off their 
history and traditions, and the legends 
that surround them, with the skill of a 
raconteur at a tavern fireside. 

After bowing you in briefly, but at 
sufficient length, with a preliminary 
history of inns, he devotes chapters in 
turn to hostelries of pilgrims, historic 
inns, inns of old romance, the inns of 
‘ Pickwick,’ and, more comprehensively, 
of Dickens, highwaymen’s inns, selected 
picturesque inns, inns of Cheshire, retired 
inns, inns with relics, and many other 
arresting features of our ancient taverns. 

The oldest inn he claims as ‘“ The Seven 
Stars ” in Manchester, while “‘ The Fighting 
Cocks ” of St. Albans aaserts itself as the 
oldest inhabited house in the kingdom. 
It is not that, and even if it were, it has 
not lasted as an inn so long as several 
other houses. ‘The Seven Stars” goes 
back 560 years for its licence, which is 
certainly respectable antiquity. But, as 
Mr. Harper points out elsewhere, ‘‘ The 
Angel’ at Grantham bore that name as 
early as the reign of King John, who held 
Court there in 1213. “The Angel” 
itself was rebuilt in the fourteenth 
century. It has been recently stated 
that “The Bell” at Finedon, in North- 
amptonshire, was licensed in the year 
1042, which would certainly make it 
the oldest house in England. Mr. Harper 
does not appear to know this inn. The 
interest attaching to this problem is 
justifiable, which perhaps is hardly the 
case with the query as to the highest inn 
in the country. For those to whom 
these “‘ tit-bits ” appeal Mr. Harper states 
that the inn on a waste Yorkshire moor 
at Tan Hill stands at the elevation of 
1,727 feet. 

Naturally, many of his chapters overlap 
the material of others, for pilgrim inrs 
om 4 be historic, and picturesque inns may 
be both. But it is a pleasant chat we have 
with him all the way, and we do not 
object to being jumped about from county 
to county, and from century to century. 
Our comments are inevitably as salta- 
tory as his itinerary. It will be news 
to many that the Elinor Rummynge of 
John Skelton’s famous satire was land- 
lady of an inn at Leatherhead which still 
exists as “The Running Horse.” “The 
George ” at Southwark, sad to relate, is 
the only galleried inn remaining in London. 
Mr. Harper is not unduly severe on the 
brewers and ground-landlords who have 








| sacrificed irreplaceable structures in the 


interests of their pockets. It was only the 
other day that ‘“‘ The Old Bell ” in Holborn 
went down before the house-breaker’s 
hammer; and it is significant that, out 
of 55 inns mentioned in ‘ Pickwick,’ only 
12 now survive. This is the inevitable 
price paid by humanity for its “‘ improve- 
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ments.” The origin of “arms” is to be 
attributed to the decay of the custom of 
entertaini travellers at the manor 
houses. en the squire ceased to do 
so (at the point*of the law’s bayonet in 
Scotland), the grateful innkeeper, one 
must conjecture, stepped into the breach, 
and styled his tavern the So-and-So’s 
Arms. Hence the absurdity, as the 
author remarks, of such names as “ The 
Bricklayers’ Arms,” invented in an epoch 
that knew not the College of Heralds. 
Yet one would like to know how such a 
manifestly ancient tavern as “‘ The Joiner’s 
Arms” in Lewisham came by its style. 
Mr. Harper rehearses the remarkable 
venture of Sir Giles Mompesson, who 
persuaded James I., through Bucking- 
ham, to farm out the licences, made a 
fortune, was broken in Parliament, fled 
the country, and became the original of 
Sir Giles ‘Graneench in Massinger’s play 
‘A New Way to pay Old Debts.’ In 
reading these pages we are surprised to 
find how many inns in the country are 
associated with the fortunes and mis- 
fortunes of the Stuarts. Seemingly it 
would take a volume to deal with these 
hostelries alone. 

Mr. Harper is probably right in suppos- 
ing a very frequent association between 
highwaymen and landlord. The recently 
discovered secret staircase and chamber 
in ‘‘ The Bush ” of Farnham are attributed 
to this connexion, but they might very 
well have been used for other purposes 
in an age which penalized many people 
besides highwaymen, and which gave 
cause for the “ priests’ chamber” in 
many private houses. One of the most 
interesting episodes in the romantic his- 
tory of an inn was the visit of Fanny 
Burney and Mrs. Thrale to “‘ The Bear ” 
at Devizes, and their introduction to the 
future Sir Thomas Lawrence, then a boy 
of ten, and the son of a scatterbrained 
landlord. Mr. Harper is our authority 
for the statement that at “The Maid’s 
Head ” in Norwich is the only Jacobean 
bar in the country, and we are glad to 
learn that it is now protected from the 
weather by a glass yard-roof, such as in 
recent years has been used to reclaim 
many ancient courtyards. 

In his account of inns retired from 
business Mr. Harper has fortunately not 
been obliged to include “The Bell” at 
Barnby Moor, which, however, was a 
private residence when he published ‘ The 
Great North Road’ five years ago. Since 
then it has been taken over and reopened by 
the Road Club—an interesting experiment. 
The ingle-nook at ‘‘The White Horse,” 
Shere, is pronounced to be one of the 
finest in the country. Under the heading 
of ‘Rural Inns’ Mr. Harper depicts 
“The Running Horse” at Merrow; but 
that title is not the contemporary one, 
which is “The Groom and Horses,” 
visible to all in an admirable sign painted 
by Mr.S.H.Sime. We draw Mr. Harper’s 
attention to this particularly, as he has 
a chapter on ‘Signs painted by Artists,’ 
in which a notice of this fact would be 
welcome. We care less for the records 
from the visitors’ books ; nor is the chapter 
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on ‘Inns in Literature’ at all adequate. 
But there is enough information in 
these two volumes to make us grateful 
and hope for more. The illustrations, 
which are numerous, are from prints and 
photographs as well as from Mr. Harper's 
own pencil. The last are characteristic, 
cand suffice to give the reader a good idea 
.of the various subjects. 


= 


The Greedy Book: a Gastronomical An- 
thology. By Frank Schloesser. (Gay 
& Bird.) 


Mr. ScHLOESSER is no new authority to 
‘us on the art of cookery and on the ethics 
of the kitchen and dining-room. We 
have known him for some time through 
his contributions on these subjects to the 
columns of Vanity Fair, and recently 
from his dainty little book on ‘ The Cult 
of the Chafing Dish.’ His object is of 
course to teach us the distinction between 
eating and dining; and his style is so 
pleasantly discursive, so subtle a macédoine 
—if we may adopt the culinary term—of 
Jearning, practice, and anecdote, that he 
never becomes wearisome by undue atten- 
‘tion to the technical side. We have not 
gone far before we meet in the quotation 
from Nestor Roqueplan which heads the 
-second chapter the axiom which constitutes 
the key-note of the author’s discourse : 
‘ La cuisine n’est pas un métier, c’est un 
art.” We feel this throughout the pleasant 
pages of the little volume, and we see that 
if cookery has had its great artists who have 
produced its monuments of art, it has been 
distinguished also on the critical and 
literary side. So true it is that in all the 
arts there is a kinship which demonstrates 
‘that in first principles they are one. 

The subject which the author is handling 
is extensive, and he therefore, very wisely, 
‘does not profess to do more than skim it 
lightly, extracting the most attractive 
portions. Applying, still further, gastro- 
nomical terms to his work, we may say 
‘that his hors-d’ceuvre are appetizing, his 
anecdotes piquant; he is careful to be 
‘sparing of gros sel, and is aware that 
enough is as good as a feast. He is well 
read, of course, in the voluminous gastro- 
nomical literature ; and although the book 
is naturally larded with foreign terms in 
French, Italian, and German, it would be 
difficult to point out a single fault beyond 
obvious misprints, though there is little 
authority for the term végétérien (p. 245), 
which is current slang in Paris to-day. 
He wisely spares us too many and too 
long quotations. Not even Thackeray’s 
‘ Ballad of Bouillabaise’ tempts him. Is 
at now so well known as he says it is ? 
We are thankful also that there is not 
a solitary foot-note or learned reference, 
and we do not think any the less of his 
knowledge on this account. Broadly his 
‘book treats of the kitchen, its materials, 
professors, methods, and technique; the 
dining-room (practically the restaurant : 
clubs hardly count nowadays), the patrons 
and their tastes; the catalogues of the 
exhibitions provided, generally called the 





menus or bills of fare; an analysis of the 
chefs-d’ceuvre; a guide to the proper 
appreciation of the works of art, with some 
Ruskinian - like warnings against vul- 
garities ; a study of the leading temples 
of the cult; and many allusions to the 
literature of the subject, its prose, its 
poetry, and even its music—at any rate, 
the musical accompaniments. 

Incidentally, the author escorts us 
round the restaurants of London: French, 
German, Italian, Swiss, Spanish, Russian, 
Indian, even Japanese and Chinese. We 
are given specimen menus, and learn what 
we should appreciate at Kettner’s, Dieu- 
donné’s, Pagani’s, Gambrinus’s, Simpson’s, 
and the great hotels. With regard to 
cosmopolitan taste he truly remarks, that 
“* if you like that sort of thing, that’s just 
the sort of thing you’ll like.” Russian 
cooking is well described, though he 
does not mention that wonderful con- 
coction which looks like a green stagnant 
pond, with cold fish and lumps of ice 
floating in it. We gather that music in 
restaurants is ot to the author’s taste. 
We wonder if he is familiar with the huge 
mechanical organ to be found in every 
Russian restaurant from the Hermitage 
at Moscow downwards. 

The subject of menus opens up a wide 
field for comment. Nothing could be 
more ridiculous than the prevailing fashion 
of attaching names to dishes in accord- 
ance with the occasion on which the dinner 
is given, or the person to be honoured. 
For example, much wit is wasted, say at a 
cricket dinner, over “‘soupe & la cricket 
ball ”* or “ pommes-de-terre au stumps.” 
Of course the naming of a dish is not 
merely fanciful, but signifies an actual 
creation. Chefs are artists, and are paid 
accordingly. Mr. Schloesser hardly, per- 
haps, puts them on a high enough level 
when he tells us that a nouveau riche 
recently engaged one at a salary far ex- 
ceeding that of his private secretary. 
There is a!‘tradition at least that the 
Reform Club paid Soyer 4,000/. a year. 
To return to menus, as in the case of 
epitaphs, a very amusing list, genuine or 
otherwise, could be compiled ; but we may 
at least give an authentic instance which 
came under our notice a few years ago at 
the leading hotel in Boulogne, where the 
carte was obligingly translated in parallel 
columns, and anguilles en matelote figured 
as “‘eels in the female sailor,” followed by 
savage ducks with an epithet corresponding 
withau sang. As amatter of fact, matelote 
ia not a female sailor. 

Mr. Schloesser is perhaps too sweeping 
in his attack on British hotel cooking. The 
pretentious country hotels with their 
stereotyped pseudo-French dinner are 
bad enough, and the smaller ones do not 
pretend to cater for the casual visitor. 
Still, there are dozens of the latter where 
you can obtain excellent meat excellently 
cooked, and everything as it should be ex- 
cept the vegetabies. In this case English 
people undoubtedly hold to their plain 
boiled ones as an article of faith. A list 
of nine still existing famous old-fashioned 
London restaurants is given. If our English 
methods are not always high art, we must 





remember that this book is addressed to 
the needs of all pockets, and it is not every 
one who can say of the Lauris giant 
asparagus at forty-five shillings a bundle 
of fifty heads—that is, a shilling a stick— 
as our author does, that it is worth the 
price (p. 101). After all, it is hardly true 
nowadays that in England on mange, mais 
on ne dine pas. Where else in the world 
can one dine better than in London, if one 
knows where to go, how to order, and 
how to pay? The chapter on Lenten 
fare is interesting and of practical value, 
but it is hardly exact to say that eggs are 
forbidden by the Catholic Church through- 
out Lent. This applies to Good Friday 
only, when non-Catholics, curiously enough, 
regard salt cod with egg sauce as the 
orthodox dish. 

In his little book Mr. Schloesser manages 
to discourse on nearly everything, from 
Shakspeare to the musical glasses : classics, 
customs of the Middle Ages, Restoration 
dramatists, the wits of the eighteenth 
century, bibliography, heraldry, church 
discipline, cookery books of our great- 
grandmothers (with special and lengthy 
reference to the ever-vexed question of 
Mrs. Glasse), French and German lite- 
rature, poets and playwrights of all nations, 
diners-out and the etiquette of the dinner- 
table—all are laid under contribution, 
with much original humour and quaint 
conceit. It is not easy to give an idea 
of the many good things to be found 
within a small compass. As a specimen 
of information take the explanation of the 
term “ chateaubriand,” or the chapter on 
‘Waiters and Snails.’ We feel that the 
author has still much in store for us of 
literary lore, of pleasant anecdote and 
personal experiences and reminiscences. 
We should like to have his views on the 
universal human fondness for strong fla- 
vours; on cheese in an advanced condition, 
the durrian, or the decomposed maize 
of the Maori, which makes even Europeans 
after a time enthusiastic; or, again, on 
the reason why the English drink very dry 
champagne, and virtually nothing else, 
throughout dinner, contrary in both cases 
to the practice of the land of origin. 

We can heartily recommend this pleasant 
volume to the dyspeptic as an aid to 
digestion, and to ail for its many excel- 
lent and practical hints and recipes en- 
shrined in prose and verse. Both the 
title and the sub-title of the book are, 
however, open to criticism. 








The Gospel History and its Transmission. 
By F. Crawford Burkitt. (Edinburgh. 
T. & T. Clark.) 


Ir is our duty, says Mr. Burkitt, who is 
Norrisian Professor of Divinity in Cam- 
bridge, ‘‘ to criticize, and that fearlessly, 
but yet with reverence and with misgiving 
of our own infallibility.”” There can be 
no doubt that this book is the result of 
fearless criticism, but reverence is also 
apparent in it. Mr. Burkitt attempts to 
show that there is no strong argument 
for an Ur-Marcus, and that the Gospel 
according to St. Mark is a primary source 
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for the Gospel history. His use of 
St. Mark may be illustrated by the sto 
of the raising of Lazarus in the Fourt 
Gospel. He is not troubled about the 
possibility or impossibility of miracles, 
but he rejects the story because it is not 
found in Mark. The miracle strongly 
impressed in different fashions the chief 
priests and the common people ; and Mr. 
Burkitt is persuaded that Mark was silent 
about it because he did not know of it. 
Had it happened, he would have known 
of it. “For all its dramatic setting, it 
is,” Mr. Burkitt is persuaded, “‘ impossible 
to regard the story of the Raising of 
Lazarus as a narrative of historical events.” 
The writer’s freedom of criticism is 
exemplified by the statement, for which 
proof is attempted, that “there is an 
argumentativeness, a tendency to mysti- 
fication, about the utterances of the 
Johannine Christ which, taken as the 
report of actual words spoken, is positively 
repellent.” The transference of the 
Eucharistic teaching from the Last Supper 
to the earlier Galilean miracle is declared 
to be more than mere historical inaccuracy, 
indeed, a deliberate sacrifice of historical 
truth. Mr. Burkitt adds, however, that 
“as the Evangelist is a serious person 
in deadly earnest, we must conclude that 
he cared less for historical truth than for 
something else’; and he says in another 
place that “the Fourth Gospel is written 
to prove the reality of Jesus Christ. But 
the Evangelist was no historian: ideas, 
not events, were to him the true realities.” 
One of the most interesting parts of 
the book is that embodying an attempt 
to show that the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel was a Jew of Jerusalem, a Sadducee, 
and indeed a priest. Polycrates, about 
190 a.D., made mention of John “ who 
leaned on the Lord’s breast, who had 
been a priest and worn the High Priest’s 
mitre (rd zéradov), both Witness (ndprvs, 
martyr ?) and Teacher.” In the Gospel 
itself there is reference to a disciple, evi- 
dently the writer, who was “ known unto 
the high priest.” Internal evidence points 
to the writer as having belonged to the 
Sadducees, “ who say there is no resurrec- 
tion, neither angel, nor spirit.” The 
Spirit descended on Jesus, but was not 
given to believers till He was glorified 
(John vii. 39, xx. 22). Angels are intro- 
duced in connexion with Him alone, as 
on the morning of the Resurrection ; and 
when the voice from heaven spoke (xii. 28), 
it was some of the people, and not the 
Evangelist, who said, ‘“‘ An angel spake to 
him.” Then the resurrection is in Christ, 
and in Him alone. Martha spoke of the 
resurrection at the last day, but Jesus 
said, ‘““I am the Resurrection”; and in 
another connexion His words were, “I 
will raise him up at the last day ” (vi. 40). 
Mr. Burkitt shows that there is a line 
of tradition which does not represent 
John the son of Zebedee as living to an 
old age, when he could have written the 
Gospel, but depicts him as a martyr who 
died at the hands of the Jews. The refer- 
ences are to a seventh or eighth century 
epitome, probably based on the Chronicle 
of Philip of Side; to the Chronicle of 
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George the Monk; and to the ancient 
Calendar of the Church of Edessa, which 
gives December 27th as the commemora- 
tion of the martyrdom of John and James, 
the Apostles, at Jerusalem. This attempt 
to show that the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel had been a Sadducee illustrates 
Mr. Burkitt’s skill in historical interpre- 
tation; and his examination of that 
Gospel—and, indeed, the whole of his 
book—points to a significant movement 
of Biblical scholarship in England. That 
movement is, in the judgment of many, 
not progress, unless it be akin to the 
rake’s progress, and is not characteristic 
of English scholarship as a whole; but 
none the less it is scientific. Not one of 
Mr. Burkitt’s arguments is frivolous, 
though his conclusions may sometimes 
be startling ; and his book deserves high 
praise as the work of a fearless, competent, 
and reverent critic. 





NEW NOVELS. 


Venus and the Woodman. By Vincent 
Brown. (Hutchinson & Co.) 


Tus is probably the best book that Mr. 
Brown has produced, and he is a writer 
of undoubted talent. We are told here 
the story of a young man, a peasant, who 
has killed a woman because he loved her, 
and saw that she courted the ultimate 
degradation of the harlot His guilt is 
never suspected by the authorities, but it 
is seen intuitively by a* journalist who 
happens to be spending a season in the 
man’s native village. This reporter, by 
the way, is impossible as a reporter, though 
a human’ figure and well drawn. His 
conversation with the village people is 
preposterous, but amusing. No person 
of his tact and intelligence would talk 
thus to uneducated people ; or, if he did, 
he certainly would never play the intimate 
part in their lives which Mr. Brown’s 
journalist plays. One finds the same 
exaggeration, the same tendency to 
unconscious caricature, in the author’s 
portrait of a vicar, and of what he calls 
“the Cambridge manner, which is so 
delicate a bloom of social insolence that 
only artists and snobs perceive it.”” There 
is no delicate bloom about the description 
of it with which we are favoured ; rather 
does it appear to be a bludgeon-like 
weapon of assault and battery. The story 
is concerned with the peasant’s groping 
towards atonement for his crime, and the 
journalist’s conduct as the sharer of his 
secret and that of his sister. The play 
of conscience fascinates the author. This 
will not surprise readers of his previous 
work. There is sincere religious feeling 
in the book, despite the intolerance which 
characterizes it. 





Father Felizx’s Chronicles. 

Chesson. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Ir is probable that Mrs. Chesson’s 
temperament prevented her from seeing 
life whole with the blunt medieval bar- 
barism. People never took things so 


By Nora 


sadly as Father Felix’s eyes saw them~ 
But being a clerk, maybe he was born 
out of due time, and became anticipatory 
of a later century. There was far more of 
the animal in medizval beings than we 
allow. It is clear that Mrs. Chesson’s 
characters, outside the narrator, realize 
this. They accept their fates without 
murmur. The excellence of the book 
lies precisely in this realization. The 
author had intuition of the life of the 
fifteenth century, and got up her atmo- 
sphere carefully. She had, in fact, assimi- 
lated the period as few novelists of to-day 
have done. Her tale is somewhat dis- 
jointed and episodic, but its vitality 
keeps interest for it. It is very learned 
in the times, but its learning is never an 
obsession. Perhaps the author might 
have spared her tender readers the peine 
forte et dure as applied to a young girl; 
but she does at least spare us the horrible 
details. Such details are only proper to 
the newspaper reports of to-day. The 
achievement of the book renders deeper 
the regret that its author has passed for 
ever from the possibility of greater per- 
formance. 





Fools Rush In. By Mary Gaunt and 
J. R. Essex. (Heinemann.) 


Tuts story is one which will offend a 
certain number of people, but interest 
every one who reads it. From one point 
of view it is a rather violent diatribe 
against missionary work as conducted in: 
the less sophisticated portions of Moham- 
medan Africa which come within the sphere 
of British influence. The authors have 
sought the aid of caricature, as well as 
portraiture, in their effort to show the 
futility of certain kinds of missionary 
effort, and the wrong-headedness of the 
missionary who takes Englishwomen into 
places by no means safe or fit for white 
women. But, if one puts aside this aspect 
of the book, there remains much of 
interest. The title-page describes the nar- 
rative as a West African story, and it is 
evident that the authors are acquainted 
with the portion of Nigeria which they 
describe. 





Lawful Issue. By James Blyth. (Eve- 
leigh Nash.) 


Mr. Biytn’s first book, ‘ Juicy Joe,’ was 
the best he has produced so far. We hoped 
that the roughness which that piece of 
work showed would have mellowed down 
before this, and left its virility tempered 
by a certain refinement. The fact is 
otherwise, however. The virility has been 
tempered, but with something other than 
refinement—with the kind of veneer, it 
may be, which covers the work of novelists 
who write too fast. We gather that Mr. 
Blyth is an admirer of Browning’s poetry ; 
but he is given to quoting it in an inappro- 
priate manner, and, what is worse, quoting 
it incorrectly. The present book deals 
with the case of a man who marries his 
deceased wife’s sister. We are not sure 
whether or not the book is supposed to 
have a moral, but if so, it probably is that 
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marriage of the kind indicated, while 
it remains illegal, is also wrong, on 
account of the social complications in- 
volved and the illegitimacy of any 
children of the union. The story is 
lively, rather vulgar, in places dull, but 
upon the whole readable. 


The Sentimentalists. By Robert Hugh 
Benson. (Pitman & Sons.) 


Farner Benson tells a story of spiritual 
evolution. His principal sentimentalist 
is a dissipated author—Chris Dell—whose 
past is raked up against him after he has 
become engaged to a sentimental heiress 
with a sentimental mother. Sentiment- 
alism, as exhibited by Father Benson, can 
endure the agitation of a sinner’s curtain, 
but not the raising of it. All Chris Dell’s 
amaranthine talk and contrite allusions 
do not break the shock of his exposure. 
He is rejected in a frightful scene, and 
returns to the trough. His redemption 
is the result of an experiment on the part 
of a majestic and mysterious widower 
who is reputed to have broken his wife’s 
heart. This soul-mender is in striking 
contrast to an unselfish young priest 
whose friendship for Dell is futile because 
it is gentle. Dell in his unregenerate state 
is too like a caricature ; but there is good 
and vigorous work in the novel. 


A Spinner in the Sun. By Myrtle Reed. 


(Putnam’s Sons.) 


Tuis story—especially the earlier part of 
it—has both charm and originality, its 
diction being excellent, and the characters, 
if not altogether life-like, well imagined. 
The central figure, a woman always veiled, 
recalls for a moment one of George 
Gissing’s novels, but the subject is treated 
rather from the imaginative than the 
realistic point of view. The incident of 
the man of science and the pet dog is 
conceived in the most approved style of 
anti-vivisectionist propaganda, which is 
only another way of saying that it fails 
to carry conviction. 


The Man in the Case. By Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. (Constable & Co.) 


Ir is rather surprising to find a veteran 
like the author employing a plot so 
worn and transparent as the plot of 
‘The Man in the Case’; but she has 
certainly managed to make her story 
attractive. Her hero is not unfamiliar to 
the reader of novels, but he is an excellent 
specimen of his kind, and she has 
succeeded in making him life-like, and in 
enlisting our sympathies for him. She 
has, perhaps, been less successful in her 
heroine, who is certainly amazingly lacking 
in good sense, although the author seems 
to be unaware of the fact. The scenes of 
country life in New England are painted 
with skill, and although the book is in no 
respect remarkable, it does the author no 
discredit. 





The House of a Thousand Candles. By 
Meredith Nicholson. (Gay & Bird.) 


THE house oddly named is a preposterous 
dwelling in the woods of Indiana, in which 
a man of twenty-seven has to live quietly 
for a year to satisfy the terms of his 
grandfather’s will. There ought to be 
a heap of money left, but there is little. 
The mystery of the house, which begins 
with a shot from outside at the young man, 
gradually explains this. If he does not 
keep to the terms of the will, a girl gets 
the money, and thereby, of course, hangs 
a love affair. We strongly commend 
the story as a piece of sensation skilfully 
worked out, though it is faulty at 
the close, and —a rare thing in such 
narratives—skilfully written. The author 
invests his villains with humour, and 
writes with the gusto of the artist. A few 
phrases and turns will be strange to 
English readers, but these will not spoil 
their pleasure in the tale. The publishers’ 
advertisement promises illustrations in 
colour, but these are not included in the 
copy which has reached us, and perhaps, 
could not be arranged in the English 
edition. 








SHAKSPEAREANA. 


Shakespeare’s Pronunciation :—A Shake- 
speare Phonology, with a Rime-Index to the 
Poems as a Pronouncing Vocabulary. A 
Shakespeare Reader, in the Old Spelling 
and with a Phonetic Transcription. By 
Wilhelm Viétor. 2 vols. (Marburg, 
Elwert; London, Nutt.) — The evidence 
bearing on the pronunciation of English 
in Shakspeare’s time is more abundant 
than any one who had not studied the 
subject would naturally suppose. There 
are extant more than half a dozen careful 
attempts to describe the sounds of the English 
language by writers who were actual con- 
temporaries of the poet; and although the 
testimony of these writers may be some- 
times obscure, and the accuracy of their 
observation open to doubt, their statements 
can to a considerable extent be interpreted 
and controlled by a comparison with the 
pronunciation of an earlier period as recorded, 
for instance, by Palsgrave (1530), and with 
that of a later period as described by such 
skilled observers as Wallis (1653) and Wilkins 
(1668). The metre and rhymes of Shak- 
speare and his contemporaries afford valu- 
able light on inany points, and the phonology 
of living dialects is also often instructive. 
Although it would be absurd to imagine that 
the pronunciation of Shakspeare’s time can 
be reconstructed with absolute precision, 
there can be no doubt that the theoretical 
sixteenth-century English of any competent 
modern scholar would have sounded much 
less strange in the ears of Queen Elizabeth’s 
subjects than would the ordinary English 
of the present day. 

As the investigations of the late A. J. 
Ellis and of Dr. Sweet are accessible only to 
a limited class of students, and some new 
material has become available since they 
were published, Prof Viétor’s two convenient 
little volumes supply a real need. The 
first volume (the ‘ Phonology’) contains 
115 pages in which the evidence relating to 
the Elizabethan pronunciation of English 
is briefly but lucidly discussed, followed by 
an analytical index of the rhymes in Shak- 
speare’s poems, which fills 150 pages. The 





—————————— 
companion volume (the ‘ Reader’) consiste 
of extracts from 00 eth works, the 
spelling of the original editions and a tran- 
script in phonetic notation being given on 
opposite pages. 

A comparison of the transcripts of the 
same passages by Ellis and Prof. Viétor shows 
considerable discrepancy, but the real differ- 
ence of opinion between the two scholars 
is much less than it appears at first sight. 
Each of them is careful to point out that his 
notation must be interpreted with some 
degree of latitude; that is to say, they both 
admit that the actual sounds of some of the 
vowels may possibly have differed within 
certain assigned limits from those that are 
represented by their symbols. When allow- 
ance is made for the acknowledged margin 
of uncertainty, the actual divergence becomes 
very small; and even of the remaini 
differences some may be accounted for by 
the fact that the educated pronunciation 
of the Elizabethan age was, as contem- 
porary authorities expressly recognize, vi 
far from uniform. Prof. Viétor seems in 
doubtful cases to prefer to attribute to 
Shakspeare the more archaic of the pro- 
nunciations current in his time. In this he 
may be correct; his rhyme-index un- 
doubtedly shows that Shakspeare observed 
certain original distinctions of sound which 
had been lost in the pronunciation of some 
of his contemporaries, though it remains 
possible that in these instances his practice 
was influenced by the traditional ortho- 
graphy. In general, Prof. Viétor’s notation 
may be regarded as erring, if at all, in the 
direction of exaggerating the difference 
between the pronunciation of Shakspeare 
and that of our own time. 

The points in which, according to Prof. 
Viétor, the Shakspearean pronunciation of 
English differed most strikingly from that 
of the present day are the following. The 
initial consonant had not yet become silent 
in the combinations kn, gn, wr. The gh 
in words like night may perhaps have been 
slightly sounded, either as a weak h or as 8 
palatal spirant. The “long a” in mane 
was the a of man lengthened—a pronuncia- 
tion which may still be heard in some 
Northern dialects. The combination ai or 
ay was sounded as it is now in the C 
dialect; and the “long 7” in words like 
time resembled the Cockney rendering of the 
ee in teem, which is the vowel of pin followed 
by a consonant y. The modern sound of 
‘short wu,” as in cut, dull, was unknown, the 
vowel being pronounced as in pull. 

On the whole, the pronunciation indicated 
by Prof. Viétor’s phonetic notation may 
reasonably be taken as a close approxima- 
tion, if not to Shakspeare’s own, at least to 
one that he must have heard used by others. 
The most questionable point is the iden- 
tification of the vowel in change and danger 
with that in man, for which no evidence is 
adduced, and which on etymological grounds 
seems unlikely. However, in the rhyme- 
index Prof. Viétor admits the possibilit; 
that the vowel may have been long. We 
are glad to see that he decisively rejects 
the extravagant hypotheses of Messrs. 
Stoffel and Van Dam as to apocope, synco- 
pation, and displacement of stress. His 
own conclusions respecting these matters 
are eminently judicious. 

The extracts in the ‘ Reader’ are suffi- 
ciently copious and varied to enable any one 
thoroughly to accustom his ear to the sound 
of Elizabethan English as Prof. Viétor under- 
stands it. Of course, the knowledge of 
Shakspeare’s own pronunciation, even if it 
could be perfectly attained, would not 
(except, to a very small extent, by elucidat- 
ing the metre) contribute anything to the 
better appreciation of his poetry. 9 fact, 
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nothing could be more destructive of the 
enjoyment of beautiful verse than to have it 
permanently associated in our recollection 
with a pronunciation which, owing to its 
unfamiliarity, is liable to always strike 
us as quaint and uncouth. For students 
of English philology, however, it is worth 
while to gain some notion of the way in 
which the language was pronounced three 
centuries ago, and there is certainly no 
better way of obtaining a sound elementary 
knowledge of the subject than by working 
through Prof. Viétor’s ‘ Phonology,’ and 
then reading aloud a sufficient number of 
the texts in the companion volume. 


The First Folio Shakespeare. Edited by 
Charlotte Porter and H. A. Clarke. With 
an Introduction by John Churton Collins. 
13 vols. (Harrap & Co.)—This edition comes 
to us herlded by the compliments of eminent 
Shakspeareans, and it deserves them, for it 

ives us in a well-printed, leisurely, and 

andy form the main basis (as we have 
often insisted) for the text of our great 
dramatist. One of the chorus at the end 
of the ‘Agamemnon’ remarks, with the 
common sense that distinguishes that body, 
that conjecture and certain knowledge are 
different things. Prof Churton Collins does 
well in his Introduction in insisting on our 
duty to make the best of the text we have— 
which has often been obscure only through 
our ignorance of Elizabethan language— 
before we proceed to ingenious alterations. 
The potas reader has now before him in a 
convenient shape all that he needs to form a 
judgment of Shakspeare’s actual words :— 

‘“What is reproduced, and reproduced with 

exact fidelity, is the text of the First Folio, the 
only variation being the substitution of modern 
type for the long s, the interchangeable ¢ and j, wv 
and v, the occasional y for th, and the abbreviated 
the for them. What does not appear in the First 
Folio is placed within brackets. That the deviations 
from the First Folio, made in what may be called 
the Victorian text, represented by the Globe edition, 
may be readily seen, they are, when important 
enough to affect either the sense or the metre, 
noted, together with their sources, at the foot of 
each page. ” 
This is a very sound arrangement, and the 
textual annotation at the bottom of the page 
is both clear and brief. Perhaps, indeed, 
it errs on the side of brevity : we should be 
inclined, for instance, to add some endea- 
vours to mend the line in ‘The Tempest,’ 
III. i. 17 ,— 


Most busie lest, when I doe it, 


which does not seem to us intelligible as it 
stands. Prof. Churton Collins’s Introduc- 
tion is a lively exposition at once of the 
errors and felicities of conjecture, but much 
of it will be stale to those who have read 
his article on ‘The Text and Prosody of 
ee ay ’ in his ‘ Studies in Shakespeare’ 
(Constable, 1904). 

Competent details as to the ar ent, 
sources, time, date, and duration of action 
are added to each play. The second volume 
contains a biography which is useful, but 
written in a bad style. Weread, for instance, 
that 
‘*only an indubitable biography bare of tradition, 
colourless of dazzlement from the lightexhaustlessly 
bubning in Shakespeare’s writings, can fulfil the 
modern desire for sure knowledge of the events of 
Shakespeare’s life.” 

Here, as usual, tradition is scouted—an 
attitude which, we have recently said, seems 
to us a mistake. There is a separate ‘ Glos- 
sary’ for each play regarding the gram- 
matical usage and pronunciation of words. 
Explanations of obscure words or phrases are 
also inserted at the side of the text. Thus 
“ thick pleached ” is glossed ‘‘ thickly inter- 
woven”; and “TI had rather be a canker 





in the hedge.” “‘ canker-rose.”” ‘“* Dogrose ” 
would be a better equivalent in this last 
case. The ordinary person would make 
nothing of the explanation given, which 
may, possibly, be correct for the United 
States. We have noticed with interest 
that in rural Buckinghamshire Rosa canina 
is still called “‘canker’’; but that is a 
survival in dialect. 

Altogether the editors deserve to be 
warmly complimented on the thoroughness 
of their work, which must have cost them 
abundant time and labour. 








RUSSIA AND JAPAN. 


Messrs. SmirH, Exper & Co. publish a 
ood translation from the German, 
ulda Friederichs, of Dr. Rudolf Martin’s 
The Future of Russia, which has gone 
through several editions at Berlin, and has 
been supplemented by author’s notes bring- 
ing the account of Russian finance and sug- 
gested loans up to the end of last neath. 
There was in the original work little or no 
first-hand information new to those con- 
cerned, but the author happened to attract 
the attention of the financial world of France 
and Germany, and his book has been more 
read than even the better-informed works 
on which its doctrines are wpased. Dr. 
Martin is an official German statistician, 
and is competent to write on that Russian 
finance which so largely concerns, in the 
first place, the French, and, in a lesser but 
high degree, German financiers and officials. 
In his somewhat sensational statements as 
to impending bankruptcy and revolution 
he may be right, but our readers will re- 
member that The Atheneum, in reviewing 
many books which have dealt with the con- 
dition and future of Russia, since the winter 
before the Russo-Japanese war, has, on the 
whole, preferred the view which may be 
summed-up as probability of prolonged 
anarchy. A year ago the immediate bank- 
ruptcy of Russia seemed likely to many, 
but the collapse of her finance does 
not of necessity mean revolution. It is, 
however, the fact that, apart from fluctua- 
tions connected with speculation on Bourses, 
the French investor has not hitherto lost 
much money in Russian securities. It is 
an —— to say that he has lost 
more in Consols than in Russian funds, but, 
iven the different opinion as to probabilities 
eld by the investor at the time when 
he heey oe it is within the truth to say that 
he has been far more disappointed as regards 
Consols than as regards Russian funds. At 
the very moment when collapse appeared 
most probable in the case of Russian ames 
the French investor was justified by a rise 
in having “held.” If he had believed Dr. 
Martin at the moment of the publication of 
the second edition of this book, he would 
have been wrong. Finance, however, is 
not the business of The Atheneum, and we 
take more interest in the historic problem 
of government and national life in Russia. 
In that respect we feel confident that the 
view taken by The Atheneum and by two 
anonymous, but well-known correspondents of 
The Times —namely, that prolonged anarchy 
is more probable than either sudden revolu- 
tion or successful reaction—will prove to be 
the true one. Dr. Martin is full of com- 
parison with 1789 and 1792-3. It is that 
comparison which terrifies the Emperor 
and Government of Russia; nevertheless, 
the difference between Russia and France 
is so obvious that the comparison is, we are 
convinced, fallacious. The France of 1789 
was above all things a highly centralized 


country, possessing, long before Bonaparte, 


the institutions founded by Louis XI., 
Henri IV., Sully, Richelieu, Colbert, and 
@ succession of great men. Russia is, above 
all things, chaotic. The Government has 
never been strongly centralized since Peter 
the Great died, except in the time of Cathe- 
rine, when it was absolutely German and 
non-national. The most serious of all 
Russian problems concerns “ the fringe” ; 
Finland, Poland, the Caucasus, Centra] 
Asia, the Amur Province. There is no sign 
of any reaction strong enough to restore 
order in the fringe, even if it should, against 
all probability, quiet Orthodox Great Russia. 
The easier task could only be effected by 
plundering the landowners for the benefit 
of the peasants. On the other hand, the 
revolution—which is partially triumphant, 
which kills whom it B meen and burns the 
houses of those whom it dislikes—is equally 
powerless to set up a strong central Govern- 
ment, capable of dealing with the whole 
empire. By the side of such considerations 
the question of finance is dwarfed. We are 
interested in the discussion by Dr. Martin 
on his last page—whether the present 
Prime Minister of France (here called by the 
Russian, but incorrect Christian name of 
‘ Paul ’’) will or will not allow fresh Russian 
oans. 


We are able to recommend to our readers 
of all kinds The Battle of Tsushima, by Capt. 
Semenoff, translated by Capt. A. B. Lindsay 
(John Murray). The book is remarkable as 
an account of a sea fight, for the general 
reader and for boys. It is also of the deepest 
possible interest to sailors and politicians. 
The volume, which appears to be admirably 
translated, has the further advantage of a 
preface by Sir George Sydenham Clarke, 
whose words will be read with care by all who 
know the essential importance, in matters 
which concern preparation for war, of the 
opinions of that officer, Secretary of the 
Defence Committee of the Cabinet under the 
present Administration, as he was from the 
time of the Esher Report during Mr. Balfour’s 
chairmanship. Sir George Clarke was spe- 
cially recalled by telegraph from a colonial 
Governorship as the one man needed, in the 
opinion of the Secretary of State for War, 
of the Admiralty, and of the Esher Com- 
mittee, to be the co-ordinator of naval and 
military advice. 

In the preface we find an incidental 
remark on which volumes might be 
written. Many writers have tried to 
define genius. Sir George Sydenham Clarke 
tells us that it is “‘ an unerring sense of pro- 
portion.” According to this definition it is 
doubtful whether Michael Angelo had genius, 
and certain that Giulio Romano had not. 
Among poets three great men are thought 
to have resembled one another only in this 
point—that they did not possess any sense 
of proportion: Miiton, Shelley, and Victor 
Hugo. We doubt whether the claim of 
Nelson to an unerring sense of proportion 
could be maintained; while as for Bona- 
parte, his perfect sense of proportion 
shown in legislation was conspicuously 
deficient in that art in which, above all 
others, he was supreme. 

Capt. Semenoff had, as Sir George Clarke 
shows, been on board a Russian flagship 
during the battle of August, 1904, when the 
Japanese were forced to be cautious in the 
extreme. He was — on board the flag- 
ship of the very different Russian fleet 
engaged on another fruitless attempt to 
reach Vladivostock in the following year. 
At Tsushima the Japanese were in a position 
to pursue a policy more likely to be ours 
in naval war, and the comparison and con- 
trast between the two battles are perfectly 
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which has not hitherto been admitted is 
brought out by Sir George Clarke. The 
Japanese 12-inch guns of British manufacture 
and similar to our own, were, by means of 
retubing, supposed to have exhibited re- 
markable length of life, and we have been 
reassured on the vital point of the sufficiency 
of our own reserve of guns by reference to 
the Japanese case. It is here proved that 
the Japanese 12-inch guns had become worn 
out and produced no effect in the great 
battle, which was won by the quick-fiting 
guns, partly 8-inch, but chiefly 6-inch. It 
is suggested by the translator that the 
success of rapid fire from the smaller pieces 
confirms our own policy, and upsets that of 
the French ; but we doubt whether there is 
any justification for this opinion. The 
French exercises of their reserve fleets kept 
in port with skeleton crews have invariably 
shown that the one point to which real 
importance was attached by the port- 
admirals of France was rapidity of fire from 
the quick-firing pieces. Our own similar 
drill has had in view the repulse of attack 
by torpedo boats by means of quick fire, 
usually from much smaller pieces. The 
battle has now shown us that the best 
protected of ironclads can be rendered 
wholly useless without the use of a single 
gun of more than 8-inch calibre. Some of 
our admirals have resisted to the very last 
the employment of high explosives as shell 
charges unless it were made certain, safe, 
and easy for shells to penetrate armour 
without bursting, and to burst inside the 
ship. The battle has shown that they were 
utterly mistaken in their view, and that by 
the destruction of the funnels, and of the 
nozzles of all guns, and by the entrance of 
the smaller high-explosive shells through 
every chink and cranny of the ship, its 
crew may be demoralized and destroyed 
without any —s of plates. One of 
the conclusions of Sir George Clarke is 
“that partly-trained and half-disciplined 
men are’”’ not “ fit to find a place on board 
ship in modern naval war.’’ The Russian 
flagship seems to have followed our own 
rules as to fire prevention. Nevertheless, 
she was constantly on fire, and it was found 
impossible ever to extinguish all the con- 
flagrations at any one time. Metal objects 
burnt with fury owing to the paint with 
which cleanly officers had covered them. 
The statements as to funnels are of the 
highest moment. A Russian flagship at 
Port Arthur in the earlier battle burnt 
480 tons of coal in a single day without 
making much speed, in consequence of her 
funnels being shot away. After the Russian 
flagship at Tsushima had been in action for 
some time the conning tower was unin- 
habitable, the steering apparatus unmanage- 
able, and none of the turrets containing 
the big guns could move. There was no 
door which would open or shut: every one 
was imprisoned in the compartment in which 
he happened to be. In the lower battery, 
there was only one of the smaller guns 
which could be used. Every officer and 
every man of any value had been hit by 
splinters of metal, and most of them seem 
to have been (without any want of courage) 
paralyzed in one way or another. When, 
finally, the wounded Admiral and his 
wounded staff were removed by another 
ship (on to which they had to be dropped, 
as the two ships rolled, with much danger, 
side by side), entrance to the main deck 
was at last obtained. There was no light 
or possibility of making or finding one :— 

“* The silence of the dead reigned in that smoky 
darkness, and it is probable that all who were in 
the closed compartments under the armoured deck, 
where the ventilators took smoke instead of air, 
gradually becoming suffocated, lost consciousness 





and died. The engines had ceased to work. The 
electric light had given out for want of steam ; and 
no one came up from below. Of the 900 men com- 
posing the complement of the Suvoroff, it would 
not be far wrong to say that at this time there 
remained alive only those few who were gathered 
together in the lower battery and on the windward 
embrasure.” 


The naval battle of the future is likely, it 
seems, to present the same picture of hell 
as did the struggle round the forts on the 
hills behind Port Arthur. 

We note that Bishop Wilkinson told us 
the other day that the Russian Church had 
the same horror of images as his own. In 
the book before us ‘‘ the ship’s image, or, 
more properly speaking, images,” play a 
conspicuous part. The great image-case of 
glass appears to have borne a charmed 
life, and the candles were burning peace- 
fully after every one in that portion of the 
ship had been killed. There lay before it 
“a mass of something which with difficulty 
I guessed to be the remains of what had 
once been men.” 


Little attention has been called to the 
omens by the Stationery Office of 

ooks other than Parliamentary Papers. 
The list supplied by the printing firms who 
do the work is not confined to the Parlia- 
mentary Papers and Stationery Department 
publications delivered to members of Palia- 
ment, as, for example, Records and Re- 
ports of the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission. In addition to these, there are 
departmental publications thus catalogued 
which are not circulated with Parliamentary 
Papers. There is, perhaps, some incon- 
venience in the extension of this “new 
departure.” If "a book published under 
the auspices of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment is not altogether admirable, inquiry 
will begin as to whether the public interests 
demand such official competition with the 
books of other writers hitherto recommended 
for examination purposes. So also are there 
inconveniences of other kinds in the official 
publication of books on other subjects by 
very different departments. We have before 
us the first part of The Russo-Japanese War. 
‘““Compiled by the General Staff, War 
Office.” The preface states that it will be 
a long time before either the Russians or 
the Japanese produce an official history. 
This is given as a reason why a work “ com- 
piled by the General Staff ’’ should be pub- 
lished, although onewould have thought that 
we already possessed “all available infor- 
mation, with the exception of ’’ that which 
it is not desirable to publish in official form. 
Moreover, ‘‘ criticism has been excluded ”’ ; 
yet the part published “‘ deals with the causes 
of the war.” This is a subject upon which 
it is impossible to write in such fashion that 
the result will be thought impartial by Russia 
and the friends of Russia, unless, indeed, 
it is unfair to our allies. The book is not 
specially indiscreet, nor, we fear, interesting, 
but it contains one or two dangerous passages; 
and the maps (which alone are really useful) 
might have been published with ‘ The Order 
of Battle,’ or even some mere statement of 
ascertained military facts, without any 
introduction on the causes of the war. The 
official history of the war in South Africa 
has already shown the inconvenience of such 
publications. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Toe Maocmirtan Company publish in 
two volumes, pleasantly printed and well 
edited, Correspondence of William Pitt, 
when Secretary of State, with Colonial 
Governors and Military and Naval Com- 





missioners in America. The book is edited 
for the well-known club of “ The Colonial 
Dames of America” by Gertrude Selwyn 
Kimball. To prevent confusion in some 
English minds, we explain that it is William 
Pitt the elder (commonly called Chatham) 
whose correspondence thus appears; and 
the title is justified by the fact that the book 
is concerned wholly with a part of his career 
which was over long before he was made a 
peer. It has recently been acknowledged 
on all hands that William Pitt the younger, 
the Prime Minister who conducted war on 
the largest scale (though chiefly by subsidies) 
of any minister, never acquired the slightest 
inkling of the principles of war, though he 
was the weightiest enemy of the greatest 
master of those principles, and the employer 
of Nelson, who understood them. The same 
remark has not been made about William 
Pitt the elder, and the dispatches before us 
go to show that he had a better claim to 
some grasp of imperial strategy. All through 
the volume the admirals and generals 
report direct to Pitt in a fashion somewhat 
amazing to those who believe that the British 
Constitution has not undergonemuchchange, 
Pitt writes to admirals in the King’s name, 
not in that of the Government; and tells 
them how to move their fleets, without the 
slightest reference to the advice received 
by him or the Admiralty from naval experts. 
The letters are from our Record Office; and 
it shows admirable enterprise on the part 
of the American ladies, descended from the 
old colonial families, that they should have 
revived many great days of American his- 
tory on the impartial and truly historical 
method here adopted. The most important 
letters are not new. All, we think, have 
been used by students, and many have been 
published before. They are here brought 
together in proper sequence, and with 
excellent notes. 

The book opens in 1756, and it is frankly 
admitted in the Introduction that 


‘The colonial governments were dilatory, lack- 
ing in public spirit, jealously tenacious of their 
privileges. Their troops were undisciplined, were 
enlisted but for short periods, and came to the 
rendezvous ill-equipped, when they came equipped 
atall. In the case of Maryland and Pennsylvania, 
quarrels between the governor (as representative 
of the proprietary interest) and the assembly 
stopped all supplies, of men or money. Through- 
out the war, the letters of the governors of those 
colonies are filled with accounts of the obstacles 
encountered in that especial respect.” 


The letter of a governor quoted in the Intro- 
duction resembles many to be found in the 
text :— 

‘*¢Qur assemblies are diffident of their 
governors, governors despise their assemblies; 
and both mutually misrepresent each other to 
the Court of Great Britain.’ “i 


On every occasion when, in the nineteenth 
century, colonial troops joined their efforts 
to those of the British army and navy in 
war, we were told that the action of the 
colonies was new and wonderful. The 
Athenceum has often pointed out, in reviewing 
books in which such statements were to be 
found, that for the colonies to play a part 
in imperial wars was the rule rather than the 
exception, and that the rule had prevailed 
as such throughout the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The siege of Louis- 
burg is the most a example of 
great operations in which colonial forces 
played (with the help of the British navy) 
the chief part. The siege resembled that of 
Port Arthur in the fact that there was a fleet 
in the harbour, the capture or destruction 
of which was a main object in view. When 
we read of the resistance continually offered 
by the Assemblies, the marvel is that the 
colonial forces should have vanquished the 
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beat troops of France, At the surrender of 
Louisburg there were taken prisoners, among 
other French battalions, one each belonging 
to the famous ents of Artois 
Royal Marine, and one of the equally cele- 
brated Bourgogne (spelt, we notice, by 
Admiral awen in the more British form 
“ Burgoyne”), The officers bore the 
greatest names of France, and the generals 
or commissioners were such men as the 
Marquis de Vaudreuil and the Marquis de 
Mon: The most brilliant service on 
our side was that of the blue-jackets and 
marines, but the colonial troops must have 
fought well in spite of their occasional sulki- 
ness and constant want of discipline. They 
and their Assemblies exasperated our civil 
and mess representatives, whose grum- 
bling pervades the volumes. General Forbes, 
for example, writes describing 

‘*how that the Maryland Assembly had behaved 
with regard to His Majesty's Orders, communicated 
to them by you, So glaring an Infraction of his 
Majesty’s Royal Command at this critical time, 
draws the eye of ali upon them; and their refusing 
all aid, and assistance, for their own protection, 
and repelling the Enemy, strikes all honest Men 
with a bh le Idea of their Ingratitude to the 
best of Kings.” 


Many well-known American names appear 
with credit. Col. Schuyler of New Jersey 
and Col, Israel Putnam of Connecticut 
rendered services which their descendants 
remember with pride. It was a curious 
war. Indians were so freely employed by 
both sides that it was taken as a matter of 

urse that prisoners should be scalped. 
General Abercromby reports to Pitt how 
mS the fighting on the northern New York 

es 


‘‘the Enemy gave way, with the Loss of about 
150, two of which were brought in Prisoners, the 

inder Killed or scalped; of the latter they 
reckon 56, and at least 15 of them Indians Scalps. 
Our Loss is trifling ; a few scalped or killed.” 


The distingui English argued gracefull 

about ey of prisoners with the sti 

more disti ed nch, but no allusion 
to the ormances of the Indian allies 
seems to be made on either side, and we 
have a full and impartial revelation of the 
seamy side of colonial warfare. The militia 
laws of the different States, varying as they 
did, are the subject of much discussion ; 
as is compulsory service, which was from 
time to time applied by many of the legis- 
latures. There is not much philanthropy 
in the dispatches, but where we find it, it 


has a somewhat — flavour. 
Governor Dobbs writes to Pitt in obsequious 
recognition of the vigour of the statesman 


who was directing our forces against the 
French West India islands :— 


‘*T......hope by the Blessing of God, who has 
taken the Apostolick Christian Protestant Church 
under his immediate protection & Government 
that next Campaign will expel the French also 
from this Continent, that we may for the future 
be safe from an insatiable cruel Hereditary Enemy, 
and that the poor Natives of this Continent may 
be Civilized and prepared for Conversion to the 
Christian faith, and be made Partakers of true 
British Liberty.” 

The assertion of “true British Liberty ” 
by the white colonists was not received by 
Governors with great respect. 

A curious question is raised by Governor 
Hamilton, who writes from Pennsylvania in 
1760 that] he has succeeded by diplomacy 
in obtaining troops from the Assembly for the 
campaign of that year, but only by making 
** a Sacrifice both of the property, and just powers 
of Government of the Proprietary’s of this Province 
to the Assembly, who would take no step towards 
for the Service recommended, but at the 
price of obtaining the most unjust advantages over 
their etaries, with whom they are contend. 
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ing. And to which nothing could have induced 
me to submit, but my Zeal for the General Service, 
and my fears of depriving the King of so consider- 
able an Aid at this most critical juncture; of 
which, so far as regards the Proprietaries, I 
humbly hope, his Majesty will be graciously 
pleas’d to take a favourable notice.” 


Another point worth mention is in a letter 
from Governor Wentworth to Pitt, in which 
he congratulates the Minister, with many 
capitals, 

‘fon the Glorious Success of His Majesty’s Arms 
ieee’ against......the whole Country of Canada, A 
Conquest not only worthy the Author & promoter 
of it, but must & of inestimable Value to Great 
Brittain, as the peopling of this Continent, cannot 
fail of Creating a full Employ for the Manufac- 
turers of our Mother Country more especially for 
such as are Employed in makeing......every Species 
of Iron Ware.” 


It will be remembered that a passage in 
the Greenock speech of Mr. Chamberlain 
at the commencement of the Tariff move- 
ment suggested that Canada might receive 
such articles from this country, and was 
the cause of a revolt of the Canadian iron- 
masters in favour of a higher tariff against 
our “ Iron Wares.” 


Messrs. Wittiams & NoRGATE send us 
The Congo Independent State: a Report on 
a Voyage of Enquiry, by Viscount Mount- 
morres. It is possible that the public may 
be misled by the first words of the Preface 
and the opening of the “‘ Report.”” When the 
author started for the Congo he had been, 
we believe, working as a journalist, and two 
statements appeared in the newspapers 
showing that his ‘‘ mission ” was of a private 
kind: one asserting that he went out at the 
suggestion of Sir Alfred Jones of Liv 1, 
a representative of the Congo State, and the 
other that he went out as a journalist. The 
Preface opens with the statement that the 
Report was written in the spring of 1905, 
and that, on account of illness, “‘ many 
months elapsed before’ Lord Mountmorres 
‘* was able to present it to the Foreign Office.” 
We imagine that he presented it to the 
Foreign Office in only the same way as he 
now declares that he thinks it “ better to 
present the Report to the public....” But 
we are puzzled by the addition that he 
** received _—- from the Foreign 
Office to publish the non-controversial parts.” 
So far as we know, this is the first suggestion 
of any official character being enjoyed by 
Lord Mountmorres, unless, indeed, he were 
officially recognized by the Congo State, 
which expressed satisfaction at his going. 
There is nothing from the Foreign Office in 
the volume, but the so-called Report is 
addressed 


** To H.M.’s Principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign A ffairs. 

*¢ Srr,—In accordance with Mr. Villiers’ letter of 
the 2nd of March, 1905, I have the honour to 
submit the following information concerning the 
recent tour I made in the Independant State of the 
Congo....... 2s 
The next paragraph, headed ‘“ Circum- 
stances of Visit to West Africa,’”’ begins : 
“TI left England on June 24th, 1904. as 
Special Co: mdent of The Globe news- 
paper.” It will be seen that the author’s 
credentials are, to say the least of them, 
peculiar ; and we imagine that some state- 
ment will be made by the Foreign Office in 
respect of his apparent claim to their recog- 
nition. The Foreign Office, as is well known, 
has made inquiry for itself by its own ser- 
vants in the Congo on at least three occa- 
sions—the principal being the journey of 
Mr. R Kosmas, whose Report was laid 
before Parliament. The judgment of the 
Foreign Office has been dacleead be successive 
Secretaries of State of different parties to be 
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opposed in many matters to the conclusions 
now put forward by Lord Mountmorres, 
whose book will not affect a verdict based 
upon settled conviction founded on full and 
trustworthy evidence. 


THE Independent Labour Party issue 
in “The Socialist Library’ an important 
little volume, White Capital and Coloured 
Labour, by Mr. Sydney Olivier, C.M.G. The 
official experience of Mr. Olivier has in- 
creased his authority, but not his knowledge, 
already considerable, of the Native Labour 
question. Excellent articles by him have 
been widely read and are here reproduced 
with amplification, and supplemented by 
further essays. The point of view is that 
which the author thus expresses about the 
whites in Africa and in many colonies out- 
side Africa :— 

‘¢To the native they and their dependents are 
merely a set of rulers, making a living out of his 
country and out of the taxes he pays, because they 
cannot make it at home, and interfering with him 
as a pretext for doing so.” 

Mr. Olivier discusses the unfortunate rela- 
tions now prevailing between the white 
inhabitants of the Southern States of the 
American Union and the negroes, and points 
out that “in the British West Indies 
assaults by black or coloured men on white 
women and children are practically alto- 
gether unknown.” His argument on the 
subject strikes us as impartial and well 
founded. The incidental remarks on the 
policy of the Congo State are also valuable, 
inasmuch as Mr. Olivier, though a Fabian 
Socialist, is not ‘‘an extreme man.” He 
shows of the official Congolese system at its 
best that 

‘‘there is advanced in the recent report of the 
Commission of Enquiry into this system a kind of 
grotesque pretence that it is based upon the 
philanthropic policy...... A hierarchy of extortion 
is established.” 


Sm F. Carrurners Govurp publishes, 
through Mr. Edward Arnold, his new 
volume of Political Caricatures, similar to 
three former sets—that for 1906. The 
latest examples in the series are as good as 
any.that “F.C.G.” hasdone. The portrait 
of Mr. Birrell conducting, or conducted by, 
his pigs, High, Low, Free, and others, 
figuring the Churches, is caricature only so 
far as the pigs are concerned, and in their 
case so absolutely impartial as to disarm 
opponents. Nothing can be more character- 
istic of the happy position of “F. C. G.,” 
who, although more useful to his political 
friends than any caricaturist ever was before, 
is nevertheless the daily delight of his 
political foes. He has a knack of doing 
disagreeable things, when he thinks fit to 
do them, in a manner which excludes resent- 
ment. For example, when he wishes, in 
his capacity of a sound sensible middle man, 
to express a certain impatience with the 
convinced extremists, Dr. Clifford at the 
one end and Lord Hugh Cecil at the other, 
he gets over the difficulty by presenting us 
with a portrait of “Dr. Clifford, by Lord 
Hugh Cecil,” accompanied by one of “ Lord 
Hugh Cecil, by Dr. John Clifford.” Sir 
F. C. Gould has been happy in the natural 
forms and expressions of Mr. Birrell, who 
has thus helped him through the, normally 
dull, period of an education controversy. 
It is more admirable to succeed where others 
fail. Thus, we admire the picture of the 
watch-dog, sitting on the “Tory party 
bones chest,” when Sir Alexander Acland 
Hood is summoned, “Get off that chest 
and let ’s get at the bones!” The watch- 
dog replies, “‘No, you don’t!” and looks 
as he looks in real life, but as he defies 
the rival caricaturists. On the other hand, 
all caricaturists have their failures—people 
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that they cannot “do.” Mr. Haldane is 
the failure of “‘ F. C. G.”’ 


Tue ‘‘ Knutsford Edition” of Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s works is now complete in eight volumes. 
The last contains Wives and Daughters, and 
the penultimate volume is occupied with 
an admirable short story, two tantalizi 
fragments of ghostly tales, and sever 
other papers. One on ‘The Shah’s 
English Gardener’ is due to the recent 
investigation of the Contributors’ Book of 
Household Words. The edition, with its 
informing introductions, will take its place 
in all well-constituted libraries, and will 
do much, we hope, to restore to Mrs. Gaskell 
her rightful place as an English novelist. 
Her two best books are familiar, perhaps, 
but her whole work ranks higher than is 
supposed by the average reader and critic. 


With The Small House at Allington, 
2 vols., and The Last Chronicle of Barset, 
2 vols., Messrs. Bell have completed their 
“Library Edition” of Trollope’s best 
novels. A sounder present for Christmas 
than this set would be hard to hit on. 


THE same novels of Trollope are available 
in the neat ‘‘ York Library” of Messrs. 
Bell, which some may prefer to the “ Library 
Edition,” for the type here too is excellent, 
and the slim volumes will go into the pocket 
easily. 

Mr. Murray has just published a smaller 
edition on India paper of The Psalms in 
Human Life, with the authorized version 
of the Psalms bound up at theend. This 
is the fifth edition of Mr. R. E. Prothero’s 
deeply interesting commentary, which in 
this neat and particularly handy form is 
likely to be seen on many tables this Christ- 
mas. He deals with notices of the Psalms 
in fiction as well as ordinary life. He 
includes, for instance, a reference to Jeannie 
Deans. He has not, however, added to his 
anthology that beautiful setting of a glorious 
Psalm in ‘Esmond,’ Book II., chap. 6, 
which is a piece of Thackeray at his best. 

Lane’s Arabian Nighis (Bell) are now 
to be had in four volumes, ited 
perfectly by Dr. Stanley Lane-Poole, 
with due care for the convenience of 
the general reader, who should rejoice 
in this handy issue of a standard work. 
Many will be rised to hear that 
the two famous stories of Aladdin and Ali 
Baba, which are added to this edition, 
“occur in no MS. or printed text of the 
collected tales.” The tale of the ‘Forty 
Thieves’ may have been actually invented 
by Galland, the translator whose version 
is the popular one of England. By an 
excellent arrangement, the critical notes 
are placed at the end of each volume, and 
the short explanatory notes at the bottom 
of the page. 


Two more books of “‘ The Royal Library ” 
(A. L. Humphreys) have reached us: Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets and The Pilgrim’s Progress. 
The form continues to leave nothing to be 
desired. The clean-cut, deep-black print 
and thick, but not heavy paper cannot fail 
to appeal to all lovers of beautiful books. 
A classic is to be congratulated which in 
these days comes forth to the world without 
&@ smothering retinue of notes, and un- 
announced by @ wordy introduction, but it 
would have been convenient to have an 
index of first lines of the Sonnets. 


Mr. JouN Lone has added to his “‘ Carlton 
Classics” Thackeray’s English Humourists 
of the Eighteenth Century in two bindings, 
cloth and leather. The little volumes are 
® marvel of cheapness, and the book, full 
of good matter and anecdote, is just the 
thing to encourage further study, which 





will not, by the by, always endorse Thacke- 
ray’s prejudices. 

_A cHEaP edition of Mr. Birrell’s enter- 
taining In the Name of the Bodleian, and 
other Essays (Elliot Stock), is very welcome. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 


Theology. 

Baron (D.), Types, Psalms and Prophecies, 6/ 

Church Congress, Barrow - in - Furness, Official Report, 
edited by Rev. C. Dunkley, 10/6 net. 

Cowan (J. F.), New Life in the Old Prayer-Meeting, 3/6 net. 

Fairweather (D.), Bound in Spirit, 3/6 net. 

Gunsaulus (F. W.), Paths to the City of God, 4/6 net. 

James (Epistle of): Literary Illustrations, edited by J. 
Moffatt, 1/6 net. 

MclIlveen (J.), The Church’s Worship, 3/6 

Maclaren (A-), The Second Book of Samuel and Kings to 
2 Kings vii., 7/6 

Plea for Power for the Church of England, by Anglicanus, 


. net. 
a —_ E.), The Psalms in Human Life, Fifth Edition, 


ne’ 
Salmon (G.), Evolution, and other Essays, New Edition, 6d. 
Whyte (A.), That They all may be One, 1/ net. 

Law. 


Brodie (Deacon), Trial, edited by W. Roughead, 5/ net. 
Moore (J. B.), A Digest of International Law, 8 vols. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 

American Annual of Photography and Photographic Times 
Almanac, 3/ net. 

Contemporary Portraits of Reformers of Religion and 
Letters, Introduction by C. G. McCrie, 10/6 

Grant (E. W.-M.) and Glaenzer (R. B.), The Auto Guest 
Book of Mobile Maxims. 

Nisbet (H.), Grammar of Textile Designs, 6/ net. 

Rea (Hope), Titian, 1/ 

Smith (V. A.), Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, Vol. L., 30/ net. 

Taylor (H.), The Ancient Crosses and Holy Wells of Lan- 
cashire, 42/ 

Poetry and Drama, 

Bingham (C.), Lyrics without Music, 2/6 net. 

Byron, Don Juan, edited by E. H. Coleridge, 6/ 

Dimond (M. B.), A Century of Misquotations. 

Early English Dramatists: Writings of Richard Edwards, 
Thomas Norton, and Thomas Sackville; Nicholas 
Udall ; Six Anonymous Plays, Second Series, edited by 
J. S. Farmer. peeose | printed.) 

Goethe, Faust, eine Tragoedie, Part L., 63/ 

Lathrop (E.), Where Shakespeare set his Stage, 8/6 net. 

Mason (F.), Miniature Sporting Nonsense Rhymes, 3/6 net ; 
Sporting Nonsense Rhymes, 12/6 net. 

a -), The Struggle for a Free Stage in London, 
1 


net, 

Omar Khayy4m, Rubdiyét, translated by E. FitzGerald, 
Introduction by J. Jacobs, 7/6 net. 

Ridley (W.), Camp Fire Light, 2/6 net. 

Underwood (W.), A Book of Masks, 1/6 net. 

Music. 
Mason (D. G.), The Romantic Composers, 7/6 net. 
Philosophy. 

Ribot (T.), Essay on the Creative Imagination, translated 
by A. H. N. Baron, 7/6 net, 

Spencer (H.), The Data of Ethics, New Edition, 3/ net. 

Political Economy. 

Dutt (R.), The Economic History of India in the Victorian 
Age, Second Edition; The Economic History of India 
under Early British Rule, Second Edition, 6/ net each. 

History and Biography. 

Almanach de Gotha, 1907, 9/6 

Arnold (W. T.), The Roman System of Provincial Adminis- 
tration, New Editien, 6/ net. 

Burke’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage, 42/ 

Canadian Archives, Report, 1905, Vol. I., 85 cents. 

weg nt (H. T. F.), Some Pages of Levantine History, 
8/6 ne 

Fitzgerald (P.), Father Gallwey, 2/ 

Foster (W.), The English Factories in India, 1618-21, 
12/6 net. 

Grant (Mrs. Col hound, Queen and Cardinal: Anne of 
Austria and Cardinal Mazarin, 12/ net. 

Harrison (F.), The Meaning of History, and other Historical 
Pieces, Eversley Edition, 4/ net. 

Letters of Literary Men: Sir Thomas More to Robert 
Burns; The Nineteenth Century, arranged by F. A. 
Mumby, 2/6 net each. 

Memorials of Old Shropshire, edited by T. Auden, 15/ net. 

Walford’s County Families of the United Kingdom, 1907, 


50/ net. 

Watney (Sir J.), Some Account of the Hospital of St. 
Thomas of Acon, Second Edition. (Privately printed.) 

Wexford: Vol. V. The Town of Wexford, edited by P. H. 
Hore, 30/ net. 

Whitaker’s Peerage and Baronetage for 1907, 3/6 net. 

Whytehead (R. Y.), Records of an Old Vicarage, 6/ 

Williams (H. N.), Queen Margot, Wife of Henry of Navarre, 
25/ net. 

With Byron in Italy, edited by A. B. McMahan, 5/ net. 

Geography and Travel. 

Cunnington (M.) and Warner (S. A.), Braintree and Bock- 
ing, 3/6 net. 

Map oi London showing Local Centres for the Extension of 
University Teaching, 1 

Ravenel (Mrs. St. Julien), Charleston, The Place and the 

— 10/6 net. p 

Shoe er (M. M.), Winged Wheels in France, 10/6 net. 





Philology. 

Johnson (T. H.), Phrases and Names, their Origins and 
Meanings, 6/ net. 

Modern e Association of America, Publications, 

Platt (HE, B.), A Last Ramble in the Classics, 3/6 net. 
t . P.), it le in the 

Wilson (L. B.), Chaucer’s Relative Constructions. (North 
Carolina University.) ‘ 


School Books. ; 
| ng A.), The Principles of Drawing from Nature, 
ne 
Cobbettis Beolich Grammar, Introduction by H. L. Stephen, 
ne 


5 
Durell (C. V.) Elemen’ Problem Papers, 1, 
Girardin (Madame de), Choix de Lettres Pichtcnnte, edited 
by F. de Baudiss, 2/6 net. 
Hugo (V.), Hernani, edited by C. Kemshead, i eat 
Martial, Select Epigrams, Books VIL -XIL, edited by R. T. 
_ Bridge and E. D, C. Lake, 3/6 
Philips’ Outline Elementary Atlas of Comparative Geo- 


graphy, 1/ 

Plato, Henexenus, edited by J. A. Shawyer, 2/ 

Science. 

Barton (F. T.), Horses, their Points and Management in 
Health and Disease, 15/ net. : 

Follows (G. H.), Universal Dictionary of Mechanical 
Drawing, 4/ net. 

Goff (A.) and Levy (J. H.), Politics and Disease, 3/6 net. 

Mach (Dr. E.), Space and Geometry, translated by T. J. 
McCormack, 5/ net. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey, Scotland: The Oil- 
Shales of the Lothians, 4/ 

Our Animal Brothers, edited by E. Carrington, Vol. 1. 

Schofield (A. T.), The Home Life in Order, 3/6 net, 

Year-Book of the Scientific and Learned Societies of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 7/6 

Juvenile Books. 

Gask (L.), Through the Gates of the Moon, 3/6 net. 

Jack the Giant-Killer, illustrated by H. M. Brock, 6/ net. 

Lang (A.), Tales of a Fairy Court, 3/6 net. 

Lang (J.), The Story of Robert the Bruce, 1/6 net. 

Loyola (M.), Jesus of Nazareth: the Story of His Life told 
to Children, 5/ net. 

Peter Pan : a Keepsake, 1/ net 

Puss in Boots, illustrated by H. M. Brock, 5/ net. 

Scott (M. K. C.), Birds shown to the Children, 2/6 net. 

General Literature. 

Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, edited by S. Lane-Poole, 
Vols. III. and IV., 3/6 each. 

Cobbett’s Advice to Young Men, Reprint of 1829 Edition, 
2/6 net. 

Cobden-Sanderson (T. J.), London. (Privately printed.) 

Dickens (C.), Oliver Twist; Nicholas Nickleby, 2 vols., 
10/6 net each. (Sets oe, r 

Dumas (A.), The Black Tulip, Lotus Edition, 1/6 net. 

Escombe (E.), Phases of Marriage, 3/6 net 

Fox-Bourne (H. R.), Egypt under British Control, 1/ 

Fry’s (H.), i Guide to the London Charities, 1/6 

Holdsworth (A. E.), The Iron Gates, 6/ 

Ingersoll (E.), Eight Secrets, o 

Lewis (M. G.), The Monk, 8 vols., 7/6 net. 

Macdonald (¥. W.), In a Nook with a Book, 2/6 net. 

M‘Intyre (D. M.), The Upper Room Company, 3/6 net. 

Newsagents’, Booksellers’ and Stationers’ for 1907, 


2/6 
Oswald (E.), L’Entente Cordiale Autograph Album, 8/6 
Porter (H.), The Second Bloom, 6/ 
Post Office London Directory, 32/; with County Suburbs, 40/ 
Royal Blue Book Court Guide, 1907, 5/ net. 
Selfe (R. E.), Light amid London Shadows, 2/6 net. 
Stock Exchange Year-Book for 1907, 28/ net. 
Village of Bentham, and other Stories, 4/6 net. 
Webster’s Forester’s Pocket Diary for 1907, 2/6 net. 
Webster’s Royal Red Book, 1907, 5/ net. 
Whitaker’s Almanack for 1907, 1/ net. 
Wright (R. H.), The Outer Darkness, 6/ 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Seeck (0.), Die Briefe des Libanius, 15m. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Auquier (P.), Pierre Puget, 55fr. 
Dieultis ie) et Vivien (P.), Cambodge et Ruines d’Angkor, 
F. 

oprente. d’), Fragments d’Architecture antique, Series IL, 

150fr. 


Hirth’s Formenschatz, Parts 9-12, 1m. each. 
Ruines de Paris (Les), 1870-1: Siége et Commune, 16fr. 
Star (M.), Visions de Beauté, 50fr. 
Musi 
Quittard (H.), Un_Musicien en France au dix-septitme 
Siécle: Henry Du Mont, 1610-84, 10fr. 
History and Biography. 
Blok ? J. > Geschiedenis van het Nederlandsche Volk, 
Vol. ° 
Borderie (A. de la), Histoire de Bre e, Vol. IV., 16fr. 
Halphen (L.), Le Comte d’Anjou au XL. Siécle, 7fr. 50. 
Haumant (E.), Ivan Tourguénief, la Vie et l’Ghuvre, 3fr. 50. 
Philology. 


Hahn (L.), Rom u. Romanismus im gri 
Osten : Bis auf die Zeit Hadrians, 8m. 


Science. 
Boletin del Cuerpo de Ingenieros de Minas, Nos. 40, 42, 43. 
Juvenile Books. 
Cochelet (Mlle.), Mémoires sur la Reine Hortense, fr. 60. 
General Literature. 
Gourdin (A.), La Politique frangaise au Maroc, 6fr. 
* * - 
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sending Books. 
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NOTES FROM CAMBRIDGE. 


THE past term an with smiles. The 
Master of Trinity Hall laid down the office 
of Vice-Chancellor, which he had served to 
everybody’s satisfaction. Lacking, perhaps, 
the unction of his predecessor and the 
strenuousness of his successor, he brought 
into the discharge of his important duties 
a geniality all his own. While punctually 
aa the varied functions of a Vice- 

ancellor he could lay aside that divinity 
which in a university doth hedge a “‘ Head,” 
and he enlivened his period of office by a 
homely wit which was not a little appre- 
ciated. His valedictory speech, with its 
asides, was unique of its kind, and it is not 
likely that we shall have such a treat for 
some time to come. Our present Vice- 
Chancellor, the Master of Caius, promises 
to be an admirable administrator. 

Queens’ College has had considerable 
practice in elec Masters, and certainly 
succeeds in producing the unexpected. The 
demands of the episcopal bench have twice 
robbed the College of its head; and when, 
in the Long Vacation, the fellows went to 
Christ’s, where they had made such a lucky 
find as the present Bishop of Ely, and took 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, every one agreed that the 
society had been true to its traditional 
ability to select the right man. The Presi- 
dent of Queens’ and the Master of Mag- 
dalene look somewhat youthfu! arr-aagesther 
venerable pillars of the University ; and it 
is possible that neither of them may end his 
days in the otium of a Lodge, being reserved 


for ter things. 

ile tance of benefactions flows slowly 
into Cambridge, but still it does flow, and 
every one was glad that Dr. Nuttall was 
made the first Quick Professor. It is always 
satisfactory to welcome a distinguished man 
of science from another land to Cambridge, 
and it is pleasant to notice that the University 
has once more discovered America, from 
which Dr. Nuttall hails. Equally agreeable 
is it to observe that two most deserving 
Cambridge men have benefited by the 

erous legacy of Mr. Brereton, of Jesus 

ollege, in Prof. Ridgeway and Mr. L. 
Whibley. Both have } ta yeoman service 
in the field of ancient history, and deserve 
far more recognition than yee Fre has 
been able to afford. The money we receive 
is so greatly needed that it only whets our 
a petite, and the University is a veritable 
Oliver Twist in always asking for more; 
whilst the poverty of the colleges is shown 
by the fact that the Master and Fellows of 

inity have had resolutely to close their 

es to the claims of beauty and obscure 

© front of the College with new buildings, 
the design of which is singularly lacking in 
inspiration, hideously novel after the old 
front of the College. If, however, we lack 
the money we have got the men. The 
entry this term was the largest yet known, 
which may be attributed to the care which 
is taken to encourage professional studies, 
and partly also to the way in which Cam- 
bridge seems able to train men for the 
Civil Service without the intervention of 
any London coach, as the recent exami- 
nations testified. 

Dr. Kirkpatrick has been offered and 
accepted the Deanery of Ely, and he will 
be a worthy successor to Peacock, Harvey 

win, and Merivale. It is a happy 
reversion to better days to have in the bishop 
and dean of the neighbouring cathedral city 
two worthy representatives of Cambridge 
scholarship. Two important offices in the 
University are vacated by the new Dean— 


the —— Professorship and the Master- 
of Selwyn. The Samer office will be 
under new conditions. Formerly all 


ship 





Sraduates in Divinity had the right to vote, 
which virtually meant that the Divinity 
Professors chose a candidave, and nobody 
bothered themselves about the suffrage. 
Now the Vice-Chancellor and the graduates 
in Divinity will choose four of the candidates, 
from whom all D.D.s and B.D.s who have 
heard the prelections of the quartet will 
elect a professor. It is early days to predict, 
as the chair is not yet technically vacant ; 
but, if either of the two whose names 
are most freely discussed becomes Lad 
Margaret Reader, he will be worthy to 
the most ancient chair in the University. 
What the Council of Selwyn will do it is 
impossible to say. “ Wanted a clergyman 
of High-Church principles and scholarly 
attainments. Private means and notoriety 
not considered as disqualifications.” 

The Mathematicians are in uproar. Their 
Board has devised a new scheme, which, 
it is said, will complete the ruin of the old 
Mathematical Tripos, the glory of the Uni- 
versity. The history of the Tripos is briefly 
this. When Eclipse was winning his tri- 
umphs at Newmarket it was resolved to 
tun the Cambridge three-year-olds (rising 
four in those happy days) against one another 
in a sort of steeplechase called the Tripos. 
At first the fences were fairly easy, but they 

adually grew stiffer and higher, and the 

itches deeper and wider. The entries 
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whilst the progressives have played against 
these a couple of bishops, whose abilities 
have been displayed in other branches of 
learning. But it is supposed that, despite 
the efforts made to stop mathematical 
reform, the fiery cross will not summon 
many non-placets from among the non- 
residents. It will be felt that the experts 
have a right to decide the question, and 
that, now the residents have supported 
them, the cause is virtually adjudged. In 
fact, there are cases in which the common 
sense of the non-residents is of value; but 
this, being a purely domestic matter, may 
well be settled without their intervention. 
Everybody went to the Greek play, for 
that language, being compulsory, is under- 
stood by all residents in Cambridge—indeed, 
by every graduate, who invariably com- 
municates his knowledge to his wife and 
daughters. It seemed to those who saw 
the *‘ Eumenides’ more than twenty years 
ago that this was the better performance, 
and nothing could have improved on the 
arts of Athene and the Leader of the 
orus. The play, however, has _ been 
sufficiently discussed, and I can only say 
that what impressed me most was the old 
men of Athens who decided the case of 
Orestes. The youths who played this part 
looked exactly as they will appear to the 
undergraduate of the future, if they are 








steadily increased, but the number of thosewspared, when they come and vote against 


who could scramble over the obstacles 
diminished, and the majority, having got 
over a few hurdles more or less awkw Y> 
gave up the race. The two cleverest of the 
runners were called Senior Wrangler and 
Wooden Spoon—the former because he 
cleared the most obstacles, and the latter 
because he was able to gauge the irreducible 
minimum which cnshitel him to say that he 
had entered for the contest. In process of 
time it was resolved to amend the race, and 
run it under new conditions, and a shorter 
course was devised, the winner of which 
was dubbed Senior Wrangler. Occasion- 
ally, owing to its comparative shortness, 
three or four came in abreast as winners, 
and of late years a two-year-old or so passed 
the post first. Some of the winners, how- 
ever, proved “‘ wrong ’uns ” when they came 
to a second course, in which only the picked 
runners competed. In this race each com- 

titor selected the sort of jump he preferred ; 
but the stewards devised such fearful con- 
trivances that hardly ever was one of them 
cleared. Now it is proposed to run the 
two-year-olds and the yearlings over a 
short course which will harden them for 
competitions in other fields. Only the best 
will be allowed to run in the select race at 
the end of three or four years, and these will 
be classed not in the order in which they 

ass the post, but according as their per- 

ormances were of the first, second, or third 
class quality. 

Such is the scheme which some of those 
who have succeeded best in recent years 
have devised. They have planned it, more- 
over, whilst they themselves have been 
erecting mathematical fences of terrific 
proportions, which they have been endeavour- 
ing to clear. Greatly to the indignation of 
the majority of teachers of this subject in 
the University, whose chief efforts, since 
they won laurels on the old racecourse, have 
as a rule been devoted to instructing others 
to clear a few preliminary fences and to 
lead backward yoy 5 over hurdles in the 
level pastures of the Little Go, the Senate 

to accept the new schemes, which 
are supported by many authorities who look 
after our science. Hence all the commotion. 
The reactionaries have had the wisdom to 
get the support of two veterans in mathe- 
matics whom every Cambridge man reveres, 





the admission of performing cats and learned 
pigs to degrees, or to prevent the institution 
of a Gastronomical Tripos. 

New buildings are rising on all sides— 
Christ’s, Pembroke, King’s, and Emmanuel 
are extending their accommodation. There 
is to be a new Chemical Laboratory and 
an Agricultural School, and Baron von 
Hiigel has begun to collect funds for an 
Archeological Museum, which is sorely 
needed. 

One sad incident has thrown a gloom 
over the University. In Miss Mary 
Bateson Cambridge lost not only a great 
historian, but also something more. She 
was truly a child of the University, and 
had imbibed much of what Cambridge men 
boast is the true spirit of their Alma Mater. 
Strenuous in work, honest in her endeavour 
to ascertain the truth, she was above the 
prejudice which prevents some scholars 
from seeing the merits of those who had 
reached different conclusions. As editor 
of the projected medieval history she had 
chosen as collaborators, not those who held 
her views, but those who knew the subject 
on which they were to be invited to 7 








‘SILANUS THE CHRISTIAN.’ 


In your appreciative review of my 
‘Silanus the istian’ occurs one state- 
ment that is likely to mislead. Referring 
to Matthew xxviii. 9, ‘and behold, Jesus 
met them,” your reviewer says: “It is 
not unworthy of note that the words in the 
Gospel, cai idod “Incots imjvrncev adrais 
Aéywov, do not”—I italicize—‘‘ offer the 
slightest suggestion of a vision.” 

reply by quoting Genesis xxxii. l, 
** And the angels of God met (cuvivrncav) 
him,” where the LXX. interpolates words 
indicating that Jacob saw a vision of the 
“encampment” of God’s host; Exodus 
iv. 24, “‘ And Jehovah (dyyeAos Kupiov) met 
(cuvyvtnoev) him.” In other passages the 
Hebrew “met” is translated “‘ appeared ” 
by the LXX. or by Targumists, so as to 
indicate that the ‘“‘ meeting,” though real, 
is visionary, ¢.g., Exodus v. 3, “‘ The God 
of the Hebrews hath met with us,’’ where 
the LXX. mistranslates ‘‘called,’’ but Onkelos 
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has “‘ hath been revealed (or, revealed Himself) 
to us,” and the Syriac has “ hath appeared 
to us.” In the story of God’s “ meeting ”’ 
Balaam the LXX. twice has “ appear,” and 
once “* meet.” 

I spare your readers other passages and 
details tending to the same conclusion. For 
I think that these will suffice to prove that 
the word meet, so far from “not offering 
the slightest suggestion of a vision,” is, on 
the contrary, highly suggestive of it, in any 
Greek document that may be reasonably 
supposed to go back to information derived 
from Hebrew or Aramaic traditions. 

On another point—of very great import- 
ance—the reality of Christ’s resurrection, 
I am perhaps to blame for some want of 
clearness. Your reviewer may possibly 
be able to quote utterances of the various 
characters in ‘Silanus’ that justify him in 
saying. :— 

‘In regard to the resurrection we are told that 
God draws back the veil from our hearts and gives 
us a convincing sense of Christ at His right hand 
and in ourselves, and also that this ‘conviction’ is 
derived from no source but the convincing spirit of 
the Saviour, coming to us in various ways,” 

Many will read these words who will not 
read ‘Silanus.’ And they may, I think, fail 
to see that in the phrase “ various ways ” 
I should include wisible and audible mani- 
festations of the risen Saviour. These mani- 
festations, though often visible or audible 
to only one person, and though invisible 
or inaudible to unprepared hearts, I believe 
to have been, none the less, real—real in 
the highest sense of reality, converting the 
apostles, and through the apostles, multi- 
tudes of mankind. “Heaven and earth 
will pass away,” but these manifestations 
(in my belief) will resemble the words of 
Christ, in that they “‘ will never pass away.” 
But I do not believe them to have been 
tangible. Nor do I believe that women 
“held” Christ’s “feet,” any more than I 
believe that Zipporah (Exod. iv. 25, Vulg. 
“ tetigit,” Syr. “ tenuit,” R.V. marg. “ made 
it touch”) “touched,” or “held,” the 
“ feet of ’? Jehovah (or of Jehovah’s “‘ angel,” 
which Onkelos and Jonathan prefer). 

Somewhat similarly it appears to me that 
the vision of Isaiah may be accepted as real 
—far more real, for example, than the empire 
of Napoleon—by many who may be unable 
to think that King Uzziah, standing by 
Tsaiah’s side, would have seen what the 
prophet saw, or that the gage lips were 
‘touched ” by a seraph with a substantial 

iece of “ coal” conveyed from the material 
‘altar’ with tangible “ tongs.” 

Along with some Notes to * Silanus,’ which 
I am now passing through the po, there 
will be a kind of Apologia, in which I hope 
to explain more fully and clearly my views 
on this and on some other points (e.g., the 
the distinction between “supernatural ” 
and ‘“‘ miraculous”) where your reviewer 
has—perhaps not unjustly—found me de- 
ficient in clearness. Epwin A. ABBOTT. 








PORTRAITS OF KEATS. 


Vanrious accounts of the sketch of Keats 
by Severn sold last week have appeared, of 
which the fullest was in The Times. As 
The Atheneum has on different occasions 
had notes upon the portraits, and as the 
matter has all treated by Mr. Buxton 
Forman in his editions, it may be worth 
mentioning, to prevent possible confusion, 
that Severn’s statement that the “little 
sketch” was “the only one I have, done 
from life,’ was obviously intended to apply 
to portraits done at Rome and then in hi 
possession. Taylor had asked him for a 
portrait from the life: he replied that he 





had only one so done, which he sent, 
keeping a posthumous one for himself. 
The statement about the deathbed 
sketch does not therefore affect either 
the charcoal drawing in the South Ken- 
sington Museum or the miniatures. 
The original miniature described by Severn 
in several letters as “the only one painted 
by me from life”’ was that from which the 
other miniatures were executed by Severn 
after the death of Keats. The Times 
explains that the Hilton portrait in the 
National Portrait Gallery, “based on a 
miniature of Joseph Severn,” was from that 
exhibited by Severn “‘ in the Royal Academy 
of 1819”; and The Times thinks that 
miniature “probably the original... .also 
of the drawing sold on Saturday.” The 
original was done for Keats’s love, and is in 
my possession; as are two of the copies, 
prcers | that painted by Severn for my 
grandfather and engraved in the first 
Monckton-Milnes ‘ Life.’ I have seen two 
others, full particulars of one of which have 
been given by Mr. Buxton Forman. 

At the same sale there was sold ‘‘ A lock 
of hair... .cut off at Gravesend.’’ In order 
to prevent future confusion, it is well to add 
that the lock of hair which is among the 
Keats relics, belonging to me, on permanent 
loan exhibition at Chelsea Public Library, 
was that cut off at Rome and enclosed in 
the last letter, which is also in that library. 

CuarRLEes W. DILKE. 








‘THE FIRST HALF OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.’ 


I am sorry that Mr. Grierson condemns 
my review of his book in The Atheneum of 
the 8th inst. on account of its “tone and 
intention.” I tried (asI said) to like his book; 
and I have tried to see the justness of his 
retort. I am certainty of opinion that there 
is too much space given to Dutch, and that 
the excess must convey a false impression 
to the reader. But I also said that Mr. 
Grierson is too often inclined to judge other 
literature by Dutch standards ; and, further, 
that the lack of proportion is evident in the 
English chapters, where, for example, he 
gives Traherne an _ allowance yond 
his deserts. I must therefore repeat 
that by this extended treatment of Dutch 
literature, and by the disproportionate treat- 
ment of other sections, and of the matter 
within these, Mr. Grierson has not given the 
true European balance of his “ period.” 
When he deliberately draws one section 
of his work out of scale, it is useless, 
and impossible, to attempt to give the 
whole in just proportion. Is it unfair 
criticism to say that he has not done so ? 
If he ebject to the words “‘ wander back,”’ 
let me say that there is nothing wrong in 
‘‘ wandering back” for the benefit of the 
reader, provided the original errand of the 
wanderer does not suffer. 

I am rebuked at some length because I 
would have the author write ‘‘ Marini” 
ins of ‘‘ Marino.” I am aware that 
there is authority for the latter form (Mr. 
Grierson might have quoted Dr. Johnson) ; 
but there are conventions of scholarship 
which deserve respect. Spenser’s name was 
spelt with a c and Ben Jonson often 
intruded anh ; but Mr. Grierson, I am sure, 
does not commend these forms to his pupils, 
It is a more serious matter, and a side-light 
on Mr. Grierson’s accuracy, when he corrects 
me by referring me to D’Ancona and Bacci. 
The ‘Manuale’ does not use the form 
Marino (see vol. iii. pp. 374-85 passim, and 
Index; vol. v. General Index, edit. 1897). 
My Menghini is, unfortunately, not at hand, 
but D’Ancona and Bacci quote the title 








in their bibliogrgphy as ‘ La vita e le opere 
di Giambattista ae ” (1888). 

For the confusion of Luigi da Porto with 
Giam. della Porta Mr. Grierson has himself 
admitted the responsibility. 

THe REVIEWER. 








SALE. 


Messrs. SotHEBy, WILKINSON & Hopgz sold on 
the 14th and 15th inst. the following important 
books and MSS.: Charles Lever’s Correspondence 
and Memoranda, Notebooks, and other MSS., 
1852-72, 185/. Catnach Press Ballads, &o., 751. 
Robinson Crusoe, 1719, 86/. Keats’s original MS. 
of the Poem ‘Cap and Bells,’ 24 ll. (1819), 290V. 
Lilford’s Birds, 1885-97, 441. Nash’s A Counter- 
cuffe to Martin Junior, 1589, 187. Autograph 
Letters and Correspondence of Marshal 'Curenne, 
1643-9, 222/. Audubon’s Birds (150 plates only), 
1827-30, 331. Sir T. Browne’s Religio Medici, 
seventeenth-century MS., 50/. Gould’s Birds of 
Great Britain, 1873, 507. 10s. Napoleon I., Original 
Autograph Draft of his Wesclamnaien to the 
French Army in Italy, January 18th, 1797 (battle 
of Rivoli), 130/. The Battell of Alcazar, a pla 
by George Peele, 1594, 601. Shakspeare’s iid. 
summer Night’s Dream, 1600, 250/.: Merchant of 
Venice, -1600, 380/.; Sir John Oldcastle, 1600, 
60/.; A Yorkshire Tragedy, 1619, 100/.; Kin 
Lear, 1608, 300/.; The Whole Contention, coal 
Pericles, 1619, 89/.; Two Noble Kinsmen, 1634, 
50/.; Fourth Folio, 1685, 80%. Vinciolo’s Lin- 
gerie, pat - a Andreas Ornitho- 
parcus, , 291. Autograph Signature of Admiral 
Frobisher, in an Italian Paition of Machiavelli’s 
works, 1584, 497. Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wake- 
field, 2 vols., 1766, 92. Prieres durant la Messe, 
MS. by Rousselet, pupil of Jarry, beautifully 
written, c. 1700, 85i. ore ad Usum Romanum, 
printed on vellum, Pigouchet for Vostre, Paris, 
1498, 1467. Hubbard’s Troubles with the Indians 
in New England, with the rare original map, 
1676-7, 1007. Holograph Letter of Sir w. 
Raleigh, 1600, 80/. Dean Swift’s Original Letters, 
Poems, Essays, &c. (33), 5101. Blake’s Ten 
Original Drawings in Colours to illustrate Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, 2,000/.; Fifty-Three Original 
Sketches of Various Subjects, 155. Thirty-Nine 
Original Drawings by Richard Burney, 987. Hore 
ad Usum Sarum, MS., XIV. Cent., with Minia- 
tures (110 ll. only), 3907. Le Miroir Historiale 
de Vincent de Beauvais, MS. on vellum, with 
550 fine miniatures, Sec. XIV., 1,2907. Keats 
Relics, 560/. 








Literary Gossip. 


In the January Blackwood an article on 
‘The Growth of the Cruiser’ applies the 
lessons of naval history to our present 
needs; and ‘The Foreign Office of the 
First Two Georges,’ by Mr. Basil Williams, 
contains much curious and entertaining 
matter. ‘Chins and Character’ are in- 
vestigated by Dr. Louis Robinson, and 
there is a further instalment of ‘ Drake: 
an English Epic,’ by Mr. Alfred Noyes. 
Mr. Charles Whibley describes Chicago, 
and an article on the late Earl of Lytton 
gives extracts from his letters to the 
Blackwoods. 

Wir the present year the connexion 
of Mr. A. H. Bullen with The Gentleman’s 
Magazine terminates, and the December 
number will be the last to appear under 
his editorship. Short as has been 
Mr. Bullen’s connexion with the maga- 
zine, it has served to raise it to a high 
position in restoring to it a pleasantly 
archeological flavour. 

Lorp Huex Crom will contribute an 
article on Lord Randolph Churchill to 
the January number of The Dublin 









Review, where also Mr. T. W. Russell, 
M.P., will tell ‘The Story of an Agrarian 
Revolution.’ Other articles include ‘ The 
Liturgy of Toledo,’ by Dr. William 
Barry; ‘René Bazin’s Apology for 
French Catholics,’ by Mr. Reginald 
Balfour ; ‘Lord Acton and The Rambler’ ; 
and ‘ Robert, Earl of Lytton.’ The poem 
of the number will come from Katharine 


Tynan. 

Mr. Murray has in the press a new 
series, the aim of which is to trace the 
growth of English literature and the 
causes to which its force and wealth are 
due, introducing just so much biography 
and incident as may serve to link the 
narrative to the history of the country. 
The first volume will deal with the six- 
teenth century and the early part of the 
seventeenth, and will be accompanied by 
three graduated volumes of extracts for 
classes in schools. The authors are Mr. 
E. W. Edmunds, of Luton Secondary 
School, and Mr. Frank Spooner, Director 
of Education for Bedfordshire. 

‘ Joun Giynn,’ which Messrs. Macmillan 
will publish early in the new year, is a 
story of social work in the East End by 
Mr. Arthur Paterson, who has made use 
of his twenty years’ experience as an 
official of the Charity Organisation 
Society. 

THE same firm have in active prepara- 
tion a new book by Mr. B. L. Putnam 
Weale. It is called ‘The Truce in the 
East; and the Aftermath,’ and forms a 
sequel to ‘The Reshaping of the Far 
East,’ published about a year ago. The 
main point of the new book is to show 
that the condition of affairs in Manchuria 
and Korea offers little prospect of peace 
for any length of time. 


Mr. R. A. Rye has been appointed 
Goldsmiths’ Librarian of the Universit 
of London, in the place of Mr. Haward, 
who has resigned. Mr. Rye was formerly 
librarian to Mr. F. D. Mocatta, and is 
the son of Mr. W. Brenchley Rye, late 
Keeper of Printed Books at the British 
Museum. 


A TOMBSTONE of polished granite has 
just been erected by Ibsen’s Lemily over 
his grave in Christiania. A miner’s hammer 
is carved on it, while a big slab in front of 
the stone covers the grave itself, inscribed 
with Ibsen’s name only. 


Mr. D’Arcy Power, F.S.A., of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, writes :— 

“I shall feel greatly obliged if any of 
your readers having a copy of one of the 
three books mentioned below will tell me 
to whom it was given by the author (Dr. 
Walter Baily, of New College, Oxford). 
The inscription will be found in each case 
immediately above the _ and the 
autograph is at the end of the preface. 
In the preface of No. 2 I should like to know 
how the spaces are filled in. Is the printer’s 
signature at the foot of the first page of the 
preface a2 or A iiii ? 

“1. A briefe Treatise concerning the 
preservation of the eiesight, &c. 1586. 

“2. A briefe discourse on certaine bathes 
of medicinall waters in the County of War- 
wick neere unto a village called Srownham 
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Peppers, &c. 1588.” 

Tue death is reported on Friday in last 
week of Mr. Charles Hamilton Aidé, a 
man whose wide range of accomplish- 
ment probably prevented his taking a 
permanently high place in any line. He 
was prolific as a novelist for more than 
forty years. His methods would now be 
considered old-fashioned, but his writing 
was pleasant, and tinged by the real 
knowledge of good society which many 
novelists lack. His hero and heroine 
remained to the end too free from human 
frailties to be convincing. He wrote a 
good deal of verse in various manners, 
with great facility, but did not attain 
the note of sincerity which makes for 
permanence of impression. We notice 
his work for the theatre under ‘ Drama.’ 


A oneEaP reissue of Mr. J. Meade 
Falkner’s ‘History of Oxfordshire’ is 
announced by Mr. Elliot Stock. It 
presents a history of the i the 
earliest times to the present , giving 
special attention to the history of the 

niversity, with which the chronicle of 
the county is closely interwoven. 


WE pointed out on September 8th some 
essential weaknesses in the changes of 
spelling advocated by President Roosevelt. 
At the end of last week the newspapers 
reported that there was an overwhelming 
vote against the “‘ reformed ” spelling in the 
House of Representatives, and that the 
President had sent a cancellation of his 
previous order on the subject to the 
public printer. 

Tue first volume of Zola’s letters will 
be published early next year. 


At the request of the Bishops of London 
and Southwark the editors of ‘The 
English Hymnal’ have decided to issue 
an abridged edition of their book, which 
is to be ready early in the new year. 


Some unpublished letters of Garrick, 
edited by Prof. George P. Baker, will 
appear in two instalments in an early 
number of The Atlantic Monthly. The 
same periodical will also publish during 
next year a description of a motor tour 
in France from the pen of Mrs. Wharton, 
the novelist. 

To Putnam’s Monthly for 1907 Parlia- 
mentary sketches will be contributed by 
Mr. Henry Lucy, and literary articles by 
Mr. G. 8. Street and Mr. A. C. Benson. 


Stnce the completion of Child’s monu- 
mental work on the ballads it has been 
supposed that his collection of three 
hundred and five comprised the whole 
number recoverable. But in his “Third 
Series ” of ‘ Popular Ballads of the Olden 
Time,’ to be published this week by Mr. 
Bullen, Mr. Frank Sidgwick claims to 
have discovered a new ballad, entitled 
‘ The Jolly Juggler.’ 

A MOVEMENT has been started to erect 
a memorial to the Irish writer Gerald 
Griffin in his native city of Limerick. The 
memorial will take the form of a new 
school for boys, under the management 
of the Christian Brothers, with a statue 


**3. A discourse of the Three kinds of 
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of Griffin in a niche facing the Cathedral. 
It may be recalled that Griffin entered 
the Order of the Christian Brothers after 
he had won literary fame by the publica- 
tion of ‘ The Collegians.’ 

Notes and Queries has this week much 
interesting matter on Christmas lore and 
custom, including the old Mumming Play 
and Morris Dances. 

We “‘slighted” French /éminisme last 
week by describing the first laureate of 
this year’s “Prix Vie Heureuse” as 
a man. The winner is a lady, as 
may be seen from the portrait in Les 
Annales Politiques et Littéraires. 

A PRoposaL has been set on foot for the 
foundation in Dublin of an Arts Club, open 
to both ladies and gentlemen, with features 
of special advantage to workers in art, in 
music, and in literature. No institution 
of ‘the kind exists at present in Dublin. 
The premises will include a studio. A 
club dinner once a month, to be followed 
by a concert, exhibition of drawings, or 
lectures, is proposed ; and the subscription 
for original members is to be a guinea. 
The Honorary Secretaries are Mrs. James 
Duncan and Mr. W. E. Strickland who 
may be addressed at 28, Clare Street, 
Dublin. 

Tur Prix Goncourt for 1906, of the 
value of 5,000 francs, has been awarded 
to the brothers Jéré6me and Jean Tharaud 
for their book with the title ‘ Dingley, 
Yillustre Ecrivain,’ which at the third 
ballot obtained six out of ten votes. 
The prize-winners are natives of Poitou, 
and their book, which contains only 
about 150 pages, is described as “une 
étude de l’impérialisme anglais incarné 
dans un romancier tel que Rudyard 
Kipling, si l’on veut.” 

Tue only Parliamentary Paper of general 
interest to our readers this week is Part XI. 
of the Calendar of the Manuscripts of the 
Marquis of Salisbury, preserved at Hatfield 
House (2s. 10d.). 











SCIENCE 


—~—- 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Rambles on the Rwiera. By Eduard 
Strasburger. (Fisher Unwin.)—This is 4 
very seasonable and delightful ‘flower 
book.”? When the garden is dead in England 
and the winter fogs and the darkness of the 
“lang nights ” set in, wise lovers of sunshine 
and flowers magne A visit the shores of the 
Mediterranean and the garden of Sir Thomas 
Hanbury at La Mortola. Sir Thomas has laid 
botanists and pleasure-seekers alike under 
one more obligation by suggesting the 
translation of the ‘ Streifziige an der Riviera’ 
by the genial Professor of Botany at the 
University of Bonn. Messrs. O. and B. 
Comerford Casey have translated these 
holiday notes admirably, and the 87 coloured 
illustrations by Louise Reusch, representing 
chiefly the wild spring flowers of the Riviera, 
form a valuable record. Those who read 
German know the ‘Streifziige’ as the 
Baedeker of the Riviera botanist. The 
Professor, indeed, in this diary of his holiday 
rambles approaches each place, each villa, 
each wall on the Riviera, with the eyes of an 





enthusiast. Nice interests him, not as 4 
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scene of gaiety and a paradise of shops, but 
as the glad possessor of a flower-market ; 
and the “system” that appeals to him 
at Monte Carlo is the system of Nature. 
But the botany is pleasantly interspersed 
with reflections on scenery and history and 
the sea; and at Grasse we are regaled 
with a delightful essay on perfumes. The 
book is printed at Munich. 

In his Brier-Patch Philosophy (Ginn) Mr. 
W. J. Long has given us a book somewhat 
different from his previous animal studies, 
but equally well worth reading. It is an 
exposition of ae pee of thinking and 
reasoning possessed by animals. Mr. ye 
challenges the views of the psychologist o: 
the study, impu the accuracy of M. 
Maeterlinck’s book on the bee, and treats 
the virtues and vices of animals with admir- 
able detachment. With all the author’s 
dicta we cannot agree. On the last page, 
for instance, he says that ‘‘ Nature deceives 
nobody, nor does she long tolerate any de- 
ception.” Nature, if it suits her purpose, 
deceives steadily, e.g., she lures insects by 
false pretences of honey into the grass of 
Parnassus. Mr. Long, has, as usual, his 
accomplished illustrator, Mr. Copeland, and 
together they have produced a fascinating 
book which might rank either as science or 
literature. 

Studies in Pathology. Edited by William 
Bulloch. (Aberdeen, University Press.)— 
These ‘ Studies in Pathology’ are issued as 
a Festgabe to celebrate the Quatercentenary 
of the University of Aberdeen and the 
twenty-fifth year of the occupancy of the 
Chair of Pathology by Prof. Hamilton. The 
volume contains eighteen papers dealing 
with subjects of original research undertaken 
by the Professor and his pupils. There is 
a eulogium of the Professor, and an account 
of the rise and progress of the Sir Erasmus 
Wilson Chair of Pathology which he fills so 
worthily. All the papers were specially 
written for the present occasion, and the 
cost of production has been paid by the 
contributors. The result is a very satis- 
factory volume, which will increase the fame 
of the Pathological Chair at Aberdeen, whilst 
it reflects credit upon Dr. Bulloch, the editor, 
and upon Mr. Anderson, the general editor 
of the “ University Studies,” of which it 
forms No. 21. Good bibliographies are 
appended to several of the communications, 
and there is a sufficient index. 


Dr. H. Overton Hosson, the Medical 
Director of the Baths at Helwan under the 
Egyptian Government, has followed the 
example (and benefited by the statistics) of 
his predecessor Dr. Page May in issuing a 
useful guide Helouan, an Egyptian Health 
Resort, and How to Reach It, with 35 Tilus- 
trations and two maps (Longmans). It 
belongs to the class of books that are not 
books, so we need only say that it contains 
all the information which the intending 
visitor should require as to routes, climate, 
accommodation, bath apparatus and charges, 
objects of interest, sports, and above all the 
golf-links, which are admittedly the best in 
Egypt. The local rules for the royal game 
include the remission of a penalty for a 
second stroke if the “ball strikes the tele- 
graph wire”; and the special character of 
the greens is indicated by the request that 
no heels shall be worn, and that ladies 
shall not wear long skirts, for fear of destroy- 
ing the surface. It should be added that 
a stay at Helwan is beneficial not only to 
patients for whom the sulphuro-saline baths 
are prescribed, but also to all delicate people 
who need the pure invigorating air of the 
desert with a temperature that from Novem- 
ber to the end of March ranges from 60° to 
70° Fahr. between 9 a.m, and 9 P.M, an 





average of eight hours of sunshine in the day, 
and virtually no rainfall. The photographs 
are excellent, and the baths look not only 
inviting, but even sumptuous. The place has 
vastly improved in the past ten years. 








RESEARCH NOTES. 


At the Congress of German Physicists 
lately held at Stuttgart, Prof. Hallwachs 
read a paper on what he called photoelectric 
fatigue, or the faculty which metals illu- 
minated by ultra-violet light possess of 
emitting radiations capable, for a limited time 
only, of discharging an electroscope, and 
then ceasing to do so until restored by 
repose. Sir William Ramsay and Dr. 
Spencer in their recent paper on the subject 
(see The Atheneum, October 27th) went at 
some length into this apparent ‘“‘ fatigue,” 
and thought that it showed some corre- 
spondence with the characteristic valencies 
of the metals, and was due to the fact that 
it was only the more lightly bound electrons 
on the surface that were released under the 
impact of the light. Prof. Hallwachs, on 
the contrary, thinks that it is due to the 
clogging action of the ozone which is formed 
in considerable quantities when the reaction 
takes place in air. He has found the same 
phenomenon present when the discharge 
occurs in a closed recipient, and in this 
case he would attribute it to the absorption 
or occlusion of gases in the surface of metals. 
It is evident that the last hypothesis would 
carry him very far, but it seems at first sight 
to be invalidated by the careful cleaning of 
the surface of the metal under observation 
which has been enjoined as necessary to 
the success of the experiment. 

Meanwhile Dr. Le Bon, by whom the 
phenomenon was first noticed, is denying 
that such things as electrons exist. In a 
series of articles just begun in the Revue 
Scientifique, he asserts—following therein 
Prof. de Heen—that the conception of 
electrons is purely metaphysical, and has 
hitherto been as disastrous in physics as 
its predecessors the doctrines of phlogiston 
and caloric. According to him, the atoms 
of matter are merely tiny whirls or vortices 
in the ether, and owe their apparent rigidity 
to nothing but the enormous velocity with 
which their whirling movement is endowed. 
He seems to found this hypothesis chiefly 
on the fact that an apparently unlimited 
quantity of electricity or magnetism can 
be emitted by a strictly limited quantity of 
matter, electricity being, according to him, 
only a semi-material form of matter on its 
way back to the ether. Hence, he argues, 
the final cause of the phenomena that 
present themselves to our senses is not 
matter, but energy. He illustrates this 
thesis by instances drawn from what are 
generally called the elementary experiments 
in electrostatics, which have, in fact, been 
allowed to remain entirely unexplained by 
contemporary physicists. Incidentally he 
shows @ curious experiment in which the 
charge communicated by a rod of ebonite 
excited by friction becomes either positive 
or negative according to the shape of the 
recipient. The articles in question will be 
published shortly in book form, and in French 
and English simultaneously. 

Prof, Godlewski (of Lemburg) has an article 
in the November number of Le Radium in 
which he seeks to prove, on slightly different 
grounds from Prof. Rutherford, that the 
Alpha particles emitted by all radio-active 
bodies are identical, and shows that helium 
is produced by actinium as weil as by 
radium. fAs this, too, is admitted by Prof. 
Rutherford and byjits first observer, M. 





Debierne, it may be looked upon as a fact 
** definitely acquired by science.” But those 
who would argue from it that helium is in 
fact the Alpha particle, and as such the only 
component of radio-active substances other 
than the metal itself, should be reminded 
that Messrs. S. Kitchin and W. G. Winterson 
have lately discovered at Arendal],in Norway, 
some specimens of malacone, which is a 
silicate of zirconium, and disengages on 
heating a radio-active emanation apparent] 
differing from that of radium, together wit, 
quantities of argon as well as helium. This 
is the first time that a radio-active substance 
has been found to contain argon; and in 
view of the relatively high atomic weight 
(38) of this gas, the problem of radio-activity 
becomes much more complicated. 

Prof. A. Pannenoek has made a com- 
munication to the Academy of Sciences of 
Amsterdam in which we are warned of the 
danger of drawing arguments on the con- 
stitution of matter from the colours of the 
stars. He gives reasons for thinking that 
it is the absorbing power of our atmosphere 
which makes the stars appear red, and 
that the falling-off in heat merely 
lessens the light. At the same meeting 
a@ paper was read by Prof. W. H. Julius 
on the solar spectrum, in which it was stated 
that in the writer’s opinion the Fraunhofer 
lines are not only absorption lines, as Kirch- 
hoff discovered, but also dispersion bands, 
which would alter our opinion as to the dis- 
tribution of light in the spectra of the fixed 
stars. He draws from this the conclusion 
that the intra-stellar spaces are filled with 
radiations of different kinds, varying with 
the different kinds of light which strike them. 

M. Branly, the inventor of the coherer, 
has lately been giving much attention to 
the problem of wireless ‘‘ telemechanism,” 
as he calls the operating of machinery at 
a distance by the action of Hertzian waves. 
In a late communication to the Académie 
des Sciences he claims to have accomplished 
this in such a manner that it cannot be inter- 
fered with by similar waves from another 
transmitter. The process is too complicated 
to be described without the use of diagrams, 
but does not involve the use of what is called 
syntonization. In an article in the Revue 
Générale des Sciences M. de Lainarcodie points 
out that there are several ways of applying 
this to the steering of crewless balloons, of 
which he seems to most favour the method 
of M. Torrés. He also mentions the system 
of M. Lalande, an engineer who has adapted 
it to the direction of torpedoes. 

The learned Jesuit, Father Gill, has a 
curious article in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Dublin Society, drawing attention 
to a possible connexion between earth- 
quakes and volcanoes, as illustrated by 
the eruption of Vesuvius, followed by the 
great San Francisco earthquake of April 
last. By the use of a top filled with steel 
balls taken from ball-bearings, he was able 
to enunciate the law that a rotating 
body, containing matter capable of shifting 
its position, tends to keep itself in a state 
of regular revolution about its axis, owing to 
the way in which the movable matter auto- 
matically disposes itself with reference to 
the axis of the body. He finds that this 
disposition is generally equidistant from 
the axis, so that if three balls are dropped 
into the cavity of the spinning top they will 
arrange themselves at the circumference in 
the form of an equilateral triangle, but that 
until they have done so the top will spin 
with a wobbling motion. Now the fact that 
earthquakes are accompanied by temporary 
displacements*of the earth’s poles has been 
noted by Prof. Milne and others. Hence, 
Father Gill argues, the displacement of 
large masses of matter caysed by the 
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— of Vesuvius on the 8th of April led 
to the earthquake at Formosa a week later, 
and to the San Francisco catastrophe on 
the 18th, after which the earth recovered 
its normal stability. 

Dr. A. Letienne in his annual review of 
the progress of medicine reminds us that the 
microbe of whooping-cough has been isolated, 
and is a small = ne Ses does 
not appear to produce spores. According to 
the swede 4 of Dr. Po. de Rothschild, 
chloroform taken internally is a fairly certain 
cure for the complaint, at any rate in child- 
hood. Out of nine cases in which he tried 
it, two patients were cured at once; three 
experienced immediate relief, followed by 
steady recovery; while four were onl 
cured at the expiration of a fortnight, whic 
might have happened without the drug. 
Dr. J. de Nittis, on the other hand, thinks 
that the disease is best treated by a free 
usage of arsenic, which he declares 
exercises a specific effect on the microbe. 
The Pasteur itute is making investiga- 
tions into the affair, and hopes shortly to 
produce a prophylactic serum. 

Two cases of fatal dysentery reported to 
the Académie de Médecine seem to be fairly 
traceable to the handling of Japanese silks. 
Dr. Widal and Dr. Martin, who treated the 
two cases, draw attention to the risk of 
infection in such circumstances, and recom- 
mend that all Oriental tissues which show 
signs of having been in use before importa- 
tion should be subjected to antiseptic treat- 
ment. F. L. 














SOCIETIES. 


British AcapEMy.—Dec. 12.—The Dean of 
Westminster in the chair.—Prof. A. Souter read 
a paper on ‘ The Commentary of Pelagius on the 
Epistles of Paul: the Problem of its Restoration.’ 

e oldest extant literary work by a native of our 
— a brief Latin commentary on the Epistles 
of St. Paul. The author of this commentary, by 
name Pelagius, was either of Irish or British 
descent. He went to Rome before the close of the 
fourth century, and published his work before 410. 
It is quoted by contemporaries, St. Augustine and 

arius Mercator, and a little after the author’s 
death by the so-called Predestinatus. Cassiodorus 
in the middle of the sixth century appears to have 
possessed it as an anonymous work, and he tells us 
that he purged it of ‘‘ Pelagian poison” in the part 
dealing with Romans, and Toft his pupils to do the 
same with the rest of the commentary. No manu- 
script commentary has survived bearing the name 
of Pelagius, but various commentaries exist which 
have evidently some connexion with it. In 1516 
Amorbach published in the appendix to an edition 
of the works of St. Jerome a commentary falsely 
attributed to that father, which he had found in 
an old and almost illegible Merovingian manu- 
script. As some of the quotations mentioned above 
appeared in it, Catarin (who died 1552) and Bellar- 
mine (1613) maintained that it was the commentary 
of Pelagius. Garnier (1673), noting the absence 
from it of some of these quotations, explained their 
absence by the theory that our Pseudo-Jerome is 
Cassiodorus’s revision of Pelagius ; and this opinion 
ruled until recent times, Klasen alone (in 1885) 
having denied Pelagius’s authorship. Already in 
the seventeenth century it had been noted that 
two other commentaries—that first published under 
the name of Primasius in 1537, and that of Sedulius 
Scottus—had made large use of the same material 
as appeared in Pseudo-Jerome. Heinrich Zimmer 
in his ‘ Pelagius in Irland’ (Berlin, 1901) inaugu- 
rated a new era in the investigation of the subject. 
In various MSS. of Irish provenance he found 
glosses attributed to Pelagius, most of which, but 
not all, appear in Pseudo-Jerome. He also dis- 
covered at St. Gall an anonymous commentary on 
Paul’s Epistles, which was catalogued in the ninth 
century as a Pelagius, and contains a long quota- 
tion known from St. Augustine and Marius Mer- 
cator, but absent from Pseudo-Jerome. Internal 
evidence shows, however, that it has been corrupted 
by interpolation, &c., and that it cannot be regarded 
as a pure Pelagius. Pseudo-Primasius, and not 
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Pelagius, he considers to have been the commentary 
which Cassiodorus took and revised. Amongst 
other services to the study of the problem, he 
= a detailed examination of the various sources 
or the reconstruction of the commentary, and 
comes to the conclusion that Pseudo-Jerome and 
Pseudo-Primasius represent the continental tradi- 
tion of Pelagius as op to the Irish tradition, 
represented by the St. Gall MS. and the glosses, 
&c., which he had collected. C. H. Turner (1902), 
in an appreciative notice of Zimmer’s book, objected 
only to his view of the Pseudo-Primasius commen- 
tary, and suggested that it was the revision of 
Cassiodorus, and not the commentary which Cassio- 
dorus revised. Riggenbach (1905) points out that 
Zimmer omitted one source for the commentary of 
Pelagius, namely, Zmaragdus’s ‘ Expositio Libri 
Comitis,’ a compilation of the early ninth century. 
Hellmann (1906) makes a special study of Sedulius 
Scottus’s borrowings from Pelagius, and modifies 
Zimmer’s classification of authorities, proving that 
Pseudo-Jerome and the St. Gall MS. stand closely 
related as one group over against all other autho- 
rities. He also shows that these latter authorities 
provide a purer text than the former. The original 
commentary remained unfound. At this point the 
writer’s investigations began. He showed that 
the commentary was always anonymous, in what- 
ever form, except Jerome’s. He believes he has 
at last found a MS. of the original commentary in 
Karlsruhe (Augiensis CXIX., of the ninth century, 
anonymous). He showed that this MS. was written 
out - five scribes, and is a copy of an original 
which is more likely to have been a fifth- than a 
sixth-century MS. It is almost devoid of corrup- 
tion, has almost perfect orthography, has no inter- 
lations, contains all the quotations found in 
t. Augustine and Marius Mercator, and is con- 
siderably shorter than any rival claimant. It is 
of such a character as to explain the phenomena in 
all the adaptations of it. It lacks virtually all the 
explanations which appear in the Pseudo-Jerome 
introduced by Item, but od same f of alternative 
explanations, a uced by sive. It is 
written in very pure Latinity, and the comments 
are based on the Vulgate text, for which this MS. 
should be regarded as a (if not the) leading 
authority. Pseudo-Jerome, which can be much 
purified in text by reference to the manuscripts, 
especially Clm. 13038 (sec. X.), is an expansion of 
this commentary in Romans, | and 2 Corinthians, 
and Galatians, by the addition of further explana- 
tions introduced by Jtem. Its compiler also modified 
the language somewhat, and the form of the cita- 
tions of Scripture. Pseudo-Primasius is proved to 
be Cassiodorus’s revision, because it contains those 
very extracts from St. Augustine to Simplician 
which Cassiodorus himself says he had added to 
his revision of the Pelagian commentary. There 
is a hitherto unnoticed commentary contained in 
the anonymous Paris Bibliothéque Nationale 653 
(sec. IX.), which the writer sought to identify 
with the Corbie MS. of Pelagius which disappeared 
from that monastery in the seventeenth century. 
The MS. was written by an insular hand in Caro- 
lingian minuscules. The commentary there is 
considerably longer even than in Pseudo-Jerome, 
and appears at times as if it were built out of 
Pelagius and Pseudo-Jerome together, for in the 
notes to 1 Cor. xiii. there are three instances where 
the same note on one verse appears twice in the 
same words. It contains two long extracts from 
lost works of Pelagius, apparently homilies, other- 
wise unknown. In this he is brought into alterca- 
tion with Jerome. Both are named at the head of 
these extracts in both cases (on Gal. v., Phil. ii.). 
The uliarities which the citations of Sedulius 
and Zimmer’s glossed manuscripts sometimes share 
make it probable that Sedulius is borrowing from 
the original source of these, which may turn out to 
be of the type of the Paris MS. Sedulius occa- 
sionally copied out Zmaragdus, as the same sources 
in the same order could hardly have been acci- 
dentally cited by both. An edition of the Pelagius 
commentary is in preparation for the series ‘‘ Texts 
and Studies,” edited by the Dean of Westminster 
(Cambridge Press). 








ASTRONOMICAL.—Dec,. 14.—Mr. W. H. Maw, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. A. R. Hinks read a 
paper on the photographic places of stars published 
in the Paris Eros circular. He had compared the 
a obtained at Paris, Bordeaux, Catania, San 

ernando, Toulouse, and Algiers, and found con- 
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siderable discrepancies, many of the star-places 
being affected by errors of greater amount than 
would be considered tolerable in the Astrographic 
Catalogue. The Algiers measures especially showed 
evidence of a large ‘‘ magnitude equation,” the 
cause of which was extremely obscure. — Prof, 
H. H. Turner gave an account of the first volume 
of the Oxford Astrographic Catalogue, which had 
just been published, containing measures of 
rectangular co-ordinates and diameters of star- 
images on plates with centres in Decl. +31°. The 
Catalogue will be completed in seven volumes, with 
a further volume containing the discussion.—Mr, 
H. F. Newall read some notes on spectroscopic 
observations of the sun recently made at Cambridge 
Observatory. The earlier observations were rth 
with the 25-inch equatorial, and the later ones with 
a fixed horizontal telescope, into which the light 
was thrown by a ccelostat and auxiliary mirror, 
A powerful diffraction grating was used. The 
other ve an account of preliminary experi- 
ments, described the instruments employed, and 
showed some of the results in photographing the 
bands and flutings in the spectra of sunspots.— 
Mr. A. C. D. Crommelin read a paper on the 
approaching return of Halley’s comet. He pointed 
out that before the last return of the comet in 1835 
no fewer than five independent determinations of 
its orbit had been made, but that there were only 
two investigations of its orbit for the next return. 
These differed by 2°7 years, Dr. Angstrim pre- 
dicting the perihelion passage for 1913°08, while 
Pontécoulant’s calculations gave 1910-37. This 
discrepancy of 2°7 years was serious, and it is 
much to be desired that the perturbations of the 
comet should be independently computed. —Photo- 

aphs of the spectrum of Mira Ceti taken by the 
Rev. W. Sidgreaves in 1897 and 1906 were thrown 
on the screen. Marked differences in the relative 
intensities of the hydrogen lines were shown by the 
photographs. 














GrotoeicaL.—Dec. 5.—Sir Archibald Geikie, 
President, in the chair.—Capt. H. Alford, S. C. 
Bailey, B. A. Baker, Asok Bose, M. B. Cotsworth, 
S. R. Haselhurst, D. R. Home, H. C. Jones, W. J. 
Lakeland, F. M. Lavanchy, G. Pilgrim, W. E. F. 
Powney, and A. B. Thompson were elected 
Fellows. —The following communications were 
read : ‘On the Geological Conditions which have 
contributed to the Success of the Artesian Boring 
for Water at Lincoln,’ by Prof. E. Hull,—and 
‘ Notes on the Raised Beaches of Taltal, Northern 
Chile,’ by Mr. O. Hardey Evans. 





Astratic.—Dec. 11.—Sir C. J. Lyall, V.P. in the 
chair.—The paper entitled ‘The Tablet in Cunei- 
form Script from Yuzghat,’ by Dr. T. G. Pinches, 
was a résumé of two monographs—one by himself, 
and the other by Prof. es —deneeliiee this 
important document, whico was acquired in the 
spring of 1905 by the Institute of Archeology at 
Liverpool. Though the document measures only 
6 in. by 4} in., it has no fewer than ninety-four 
lines of writing, divided nearly equally between 
the obverse and the reverse. The text is written 
in paragraphs, eighteen in all (reckoning the two 
which consist of a single line only); and as we 
have less than a quarter of the original document, 
the amount of inscription which the tablet bore 
when intact can easily be estimated. From the 
style of the writing it should date from about 
1400 B.c. As was recognized from the first, the 
language is similar to that of the letters from 
Arzawa in the Tel el-Amarna collection at Berlin. 
Though the tablet cannot be translated with cer- 
tainty, the portions to which a meaning can be 
assigned suggest that it is of the nature of a oo | 
letter sent from one prince to another, accompani 
by presents to the temples of the gods of the land. 
As in other inscriptions from the same district, 
certain words are expressed by means of the ideo- 
graphs of the Babylonians and Assyrians, and 
though this deprived the student of the pronuncia- 
tion in the language of the tablet, they were of 
importance in that they enabled the subject, and 
in some cases the drift of the whole, to be seen, 
helping the determination of the remaining words. 

Sayce had attempted a translation of the 
greater part of the sonreatlen, the drift of which, 
paragraph by paragraph, Dr. Pinches gave. 
According to his decipherment, the text referred 
to a man named Hahhimas, “the chief,’ and to 
‘forests and gardens,” with other property, ‘‘ for 
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nveyance.” A portion of this was registered b 
conyeYereon for dedication to Sandes or Hadad. 
Prof. Sayce regards the fifth column as referring 
to the marriage of the daughter of Hahhimas. 
Afterwards, on the reverse, there is a reference to 
the moon-god (Sin in Babylonian), to priests and 
priestesses, and to “‘ the woman of the land of 
Annas,” though Dr. Pinches regards this as bein 
simply a proper name—‘‘ the woman Annannas. 
Other deities referred to are the sun-god, Zagage 
(one of the Babylonian gods of war), Lamas (the 
Babylonian protecting spirit often rendered 
«‘eolossus ”), Telibinu(s), Gulas, Hasammilias, and 
apparently the Sumero-Akkadian goddess Mah. 
e occurrence of the words fanzi and tas in this 
inscription had caused Dr. Pinches to compare the 
Kassite vocabulary, as far as it is known, in which 
these words mean respectively ‘‘king” and 
“country”; and an important point was that 
ias is used for ‘‘country” in one of the letters 
from Arzawa. In addition to this, the word- 
terminations, as far as they could be compared, 
were the same, and there was apparently a likeness 
in the possessive pronouns of the first and second 
rsons singular. The general opinion is that the 
nguage of all these documents is Aryan, and if 
so, it is the oldest example of Indo-Germanic 
speech known. Prof. Sayce is strongly of opinion 
that it is either Hittite or a dialect thereof, so that 
the language of the Hittites would, in that case, be 
Aryan also.—Referring to the Kassite words 
Surias and Burias or Ubrias, the sungod and the 
windgod (the Babylonian Samas and Addu or 
Hadad), Sir Charles Lyall mentioned the Sanskrit 
Sirya and the Greek Boreas, which, if in any way 
related, would imply that the suggestion that 
Kassite was likewise an Aryan language was 
correct. Dr. Thornton and Prof. Hagopian also 
took part in the discussion. The tablet will be 
erat by the Institute of Archeology at 


iverpool. 





SocrETy oF ANTIQUARIES.—Dec. 13.—Sir Henry 
H. Howorth, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. C. T. Martin 
read a paper on clerical life in the fifteenth century 
as illustrated by proceedings of the Court of Chan- 
cery preserved at the Public Record Office. These 
proceedings mostly relate to disputes between 
parsons and their parishioners, and the grounds 
of dispute are various. Where the parish is the 
complaining party, in one case the parson is accused 
of setting up an image in such a position that some 
of his congregation cannot see the performance of 
divine service; in other cases he is accused of 
recovering stolen goods through the confession 
of the thieves, and refusing to return them to the 
owners without a reward; or of making money 
out of bequests to provide vestments or plate for 
his church. Where the bill is put in by the parson, 
his a is usually of false accusation of pecu- 
lation of some kind, or of misbehaviour with the femi- 
nine members of his flock or his school. One priest 
gives a detailed account of a plot by his enemies 
to get up a case of this kind against him by sending 
a woman to call upon him. There were also some 
references to the practice of witchcraft, especially 
to the control exercised over a person’s well-being 
through enchanted images made to represent him. 
—Mr. W. Dale read a paper on ‘ Neolithic Imple- 
ments from the County of Hampshire,’ illustrated 
ty lantern-slides and an exhibition of implements. 

r. Dale said that Hampshire had yielded to him 
Neolithic implements almost of every kind, and he 
divided his exhibit into ‘‘ roughly chipped celts,” 
*‘ carefully chipped celts,” ‘‘ celts partly polished,” 
and ‘‘ celts entirely polished.” He also showed a 
quantity of broken celts, some of which had been 
roughly trimmed at the fractured part, so as to 
permit the cutting end to be put back into the 
stick in which it was hafted. Amongst the polished 
celts was a very fine one of greenstone, which Mr. 
Dale said looked like an import from Brittany. 
The arrow-heads included one of the leaf shape, 
which, though an inch and a quarter long, was not 
more than a sixteenth of an inch thick. With the 
exception of the —— flake and perhaps the 
scraper, the author thought the roughly c ipped 
celt was the most common implement of Neolithic 
times, and spoke of the great number he had found. 
He did not think there was any proof that they 
were used for tilling the soil ; indeed, he was not 
aware there was any evidence that Neolithic man 
in Britain knew and cultivated cereals. He also 
said that he knew of no evidence of the Paleolithic 





age running into the Neolithic period. In our own 
country the evidence was all on the opposite side, 
and pointed to a great physical break between the 
two periods, which must represent a long interval 
of time. There were added to the exhibition a 
series of stone tools from North America, and a 
stone implement ready hafted which came from 
New Guinea, and was once the property of Charles 
Darwin. 





British ARCH ZOLOGICAL AssocraTion.—Dec. 12. 
—Mr. C. H. Compton in the chair.—A paper was 
read by Mr. E. G. Tooker on ‘ Waltham Abbey : 
its Architecture and History.’ The paper was 
illustrated by a capital series of limelight views, 
embracing the chief points of the work at 
Waltham, and also slides of Durham, Lindisfarne, 
&c. The estate in the days of Canute belonged 
to one Tovi, who held the office of Staller under 
that king. After his death it went tu his son Athel- 
stan, but, from whatever cause, during the reign of 
Edward the Confessor, the Crown was in possession, 
and Waltham was conferred on Harold at some date 
subsequent to the year 1053. The date of the con- 
secration of Harold’s building was fixed by infer- 
ence, and the various features of the ruins were 
discussed, comparisons being stated with Durham 
and Lindisfarne.—The Chairman said he had taken 
@ great interest in the question of Waltham Abbey, 
more particularly from the historical - of view. 
—Mr. J. G. Clift congratulated Mr. Tooker on his 
paper, and, while not in entire accord with all that 
had been said, fully agreed that the work shown in 
the slides could dy assigned to an earlier date 
than the first part of the twelfth century. Mr. 
Clift also pointed out that the question of wide- 
jointed and fine-jointed masonry, upon which Mr. 

ooker relied so strongly, was open to exceptions, 
and said that his arbitrary division between the use 
of the axe and chisel could not be maintained, for 
it must have been a matter of gradual evolution, 
and no exact date could be a to the change, 
which must have spread gradually through the 
country.—Mr. R. H. Forster remarked upon the 
number of times the legendary supernatural move- 
ment of relics in a given direction had taken place. 
—Mr. Kershaw also made a few remarks. 





LinnEan.—Dec. 6.—Prof. W. A. Herdman, 
President, in the chair.—Col. J. W. Yerbury 
was admitted a Fellow.—The following were 
elected Fellows: Mrs. H. I. Adams, the Rev. 
A. J. Campbell, Mr. J. Drummond, Mr. J. S. 
Gardiner, Mr. J. J. Lister, Mr. J. Mastin, Mr. J. 
Clark-Newsham, Mr. M. A. Phillips, Miss H. 
Richardson, Miss C. B. Sanders, and Mr. W. H. 
Young.—The General Secretary having explained 
the foundation and constitution of the Linnean 
Medal in 1888, the President handed to Mr. H. C. 
Grueber, Keeper of the Department of Coins and 
Medals in the British Museum, a silver copy of 
the said medal, for the National Collection under 
his charge.—Mr. Grueber, in acknowledging the 
gift, referred to the difficulty his department 
experienced in procuring specimens of modern 
medals, which were usually restricted in number 
and rarely came into the market.—The Rev. H. 
Purefoy FitzGerald exhibited specimens and a 
water-colour drawing of Siegesbeckia orientalis, 
Linn., which has been recently described as a 
valuable external curative agent in skin diseases. 
—Mr. A. O. Walker exhibited cut specimens of 
Choisya ternata, H. B. K., which were now in full 
flower in his garden near Maidstone. These 
bushes had flowered normally last May, but the 
resent flowering he attributed to the drought of 
oa season acting as a resting-period to vegetation. 
—The Rev. J. Gerard and Mr. W. G. Freeman 
took part in the discussion.—Dr. A. T. Masterman 
showed an abnormal specimen of the common dab 
with three eyes, which had been obtained from 
the Dogger Bank.—The first paper read was by 
Prof. A. J. Ewart on ‘The Physiology of the 
Museum Beetle, Anthrenus museorum (Linn.), 
Fabr.’ The mischief wrought by this species in 
the National Herbarium at Melbourne is great, 
and is only kept in check by systematic use of a 
chamber impregnated by the vapour of carbon- 
bisulphide, in which the plants are placed for 
several days at a time. The use of corrosive sub- 
limate is not advisable, owing to the grave danger 
to health in a dust-forming atmosphere.—The 
second r was read by Mr. E. Burdon, 
entitled ‘ Note on the Origin of the Name Chermes 





or Kermes.’—The President, the Rev. T. R. R. 
Stebbing, and the General Secretary contributed 
some remarks on the paper.—The last paper was 
on the Biscayan Plankton brought home by Dr. 
G. H. Fowler, who read in abstract a per, 
forming Part X. of the Reports on Biscayan Bidnk. 
ton collected by H.M.S. Research in 1900, in which 
Messrs. E. W. L. Holt and L. W. Byrne gave an 
account of the fishes captured. — An animated 
discussion followed, in which the President, Mr. 
L. W. Byrne (visitor), and Mr. A. O. Walker took 


part. 





METEOROLOGICAL.—Dec. 19.—Mr. R. Bentley, 
President, in the chair.—Admiral J. P. Maclear 
read a paper on ‘The Guildford Storm of 
August 2nd, 1906.’ This storm showed some very 
curious and interesting features, in the remarkable 
violence of the wind, rain, and hail within a small 
area, and the suddenness with which it burst.— 
Mr. R. Inwards read a paper on ‘The Metric 
System in Meteorology.’ He confined his remarks 
to the advisability of adopting some uniform 
system for observers all over the globe. 





InstituTION oF Civi, ENGINEERS.—Dec. 18.— 
Sir Alexander Kennedy, President, in the chair.— 
The | cd read was ‘ Mechanical Considerations in 
the Design of High-Tension Switch-Gear,’ by Mr. 
H. W. E. Le Fanu. 





Society oF BisticaL ArcHaOLOGY.—Dec. 9.— 
Mr. C. J. Ball, Lecturer in Assyriology at Oxford, 
noticed some interesting points of contact between 
Sumerian and Chinese in the matter of ideas, 
beliefs, and modes of speech. Thus the curious 
compound designation of a deity as Ama-Aa, 
‘*mother-father”” (Assyrian abu-ummu, ‘‘ father- 
mother”), of another deity, was shown to be 
parallel to the use of the ‘ Shi’ (II. v. iv. 1), where 
we read: ‘‘ Yii-yii yao t‘ien, Yiie fu-mu to‘ie !” 
(‘*Ofar far-off Heaven, Called the Father-mother !’’). 
It was also shown that T‘ai-po, or dialectically 
T‘e-bah, the Chinese name of the planet Venus, 
corresponds both in sound and meaning with Dil- 
Bad, the ‘‘ Announcing” Star, which is the old 
Babylonian name of the same planet. A further 
remarkable proof of connexion was recognized in 
the fact that both in Babylonian and Chinese the 
planet changes sex. According to a Babylonian 
tablet in 3 R, Ishtar is male from sunrise to sunset, 
but female from sunset to sunrise. The Chinese 
invert this, and regard Nii-Ts‘ien Sing, Venus the 
morning-star, as wife of T‘ai-Po Shang-Kung, who 
is the same planet as evening-star. 





MATHEMATICAL.—Dec. 13.—Prof. W. Burnside, 
President, in the chair.—Messrs. B. Dé and W. H. 
Macaulay were elected Members.—The following 
pee were communicated: ‘The Diophantine 

quation, x" - Ny"=z,’ by Major P. A. MacMahon, 
—‘On the Form of the Surface of a Searchlight 
Reflector,’ by Mr. C. 8. Jackson,—‘ The Potential 
Equation and Others with Function given on the 
Boundary,’ by Mr. L. F. Richardson (communicated 
by Mr. A. Berry),—‘On the Limits of Real 
Variants,’ by Mr. J. Mercer (communicated by 
Dr. E. W. Barnes),—and ‘The Asymptotic 
Expansion of Integral Functions defined by 
Generalized Hypergeometric Series,’ by Dr. 

res. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—' Signalling to a Distance, from Primi 
tive Man to Radiotelegraphy,’ Lecture I., Mr. W. Duddell. 
(Juvenile Lecture.) " 

Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Signalling to a Distance, from Primi- 
tive Man to Radiotelegraphy,’ S ecture IL, Mr. W. Duddell. 
(Juvenile Lecture.) 








Science Gossip. 


TuHE death on the 14th inst. is announced, 
in the seventy-ninth year of his age, of 
Prof. J. A. C. OQudemans. Born at Amster- 
dam in December, 1827, he studied at 
Leyden, and was afterwards appointed 
chief of the survey of the Dutch East 
Indian Islands and of the triangulation of 
Java. Returning to Europe in 1876, he 
was made Professor of Astronomy at 
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Utrecht, where his literary, as well as 
observational, works, were very numerous 
and paren. He was elected an Associate 
of the Royal Astronomical Society of London 
in 1883. 

Pror. ALBRECHT THAER, whose death ai 
the age of eg is announced from 
Giessen, was widely known as an eminent 
authority on agricultural matters. He had 
— a thorough practical knowledge 
of his subject, and had studied the English 
methods, before taking up his work at home. 
In 1871 he was appointed Professor of 
ges at Giessen, and filled this post 
till his retirement in 1901. yy ee 
numerous writings are ‘System der d- 
wirtschaft’ and ‘ Wirtschaftsdirektion . des 
Landguts.’ 

WE have received from Mr. Michie Smith, 
Director of the Kodaikénal and Madras 
Observatories, Bulletin No. VII., containing 
a list of the solar prominences observed at 
Kodaikanal during the second half of 1905, 
together with an abstract of the results 
for the whole year, which shows a slight 
diminution in the number of those pheno- 
mena. 

AccoRDING to Dr. per | ope ephemeris, 
Thiele’s comet (g, 1906) will be moving next 
week nearly in an easterly direction through 
the northern part of the constellation 
Bodtes, its apparent place at the end of the 
month being approximately R.A. 15h. 9m., 
N.P.D. 30° 38’, within the boundary of 
Draco, and the brightness about half what 
it was at the time of discovery. (In our 
‘Science Gossip’ last week for “by Urse 
Majoris ” read ¢ Urse Majoris.) 

HERR EBELL publishes in No. 4141 of the 
Astronomische Nachrichten the elements of 
the orbit of Metcalf’s comet (h, 1906), 
which prove that it is moving in an elli 
of 7°59 years’ period. The perihelion 

took place on the 5th inst., and 
the ephemeris shows that at the end of the 
year the comet’s distance from us will be 
the same as that of the sun, increasing, and 
that the brightness is now less than half 
what it was at the time of discovery, so that 
it is beyond the reach of any but very 
powerful telescopes. 

THREE more small planets have been 
discovered photographically by Mr. Metcalf, 
of Taunton, Mass.—two on the 14th, and 
one on the 19th ult. 

WE have received the eleventh number 
of vol. xxxv. of the Memorie della Societa 
degli Spettroscopisti Italiani, containing an 
article by Dr. Hasselberg, of Pulkowa, on 
the life and work of the Tate great Swedish 
spectroscopist, Prof. Thalén of Upsala; and 
@ continuation of the spectroscopical im 
of the solar limb observed by the late Prof. 
— at Rome to the end of February, 








FINE ARTS 


—~— 


The Royal Academy of Arts: a Complete 
Dictionary of Contributors and their 
Work from its Foundation in 1769 to 
1904. By Algernon Graves. Vol. VII. 
(H. Graves and Bell & Sons.) 


Mr. Graves’s seventh volume, which 
brings the alphabetical sequence from 
Sacco to Tofano, has been kept back 
by circumstances which called for general 
sympathy. If, however, there has been 
a few weeks’ delay in the publishing, 
there has apparently been none in the 


printing, for we understand that nearly 





the wuole of the eighth and concluding 
volume is in type. Many booksellers and 
collectors hesitated to subscribe to_ this 
great single-handed work at its begin- 
ning, from the not unreasonable fear that 
it might never be finished ; and it must be 
admitted that an incomplete work of this 
kind is a sore trial to those who have sub- 
scribed. Fortunately, nothing can now 
prevent this ‘ Dictionary’ from reaching 
its natural termination. 

Although not so interesting as some of 
the previous volumes, the present instal- 
ment has many points of importance. It 
includes only one President of the Royal 
Academy, Sir Martin A. Shee, whose 
pictures—at all events, his earlier ones— 
were a good deal better than his poetry, 
but whose art as a portrait painter 
has been considerably damaged by the 
frightful fashions, both male and female, 
which it was his misfortune to transmit to 
posterity. Shee was exhibiting from 1789 
to 1845, and so covered the very best and 
the very worst periods of English art. 
Some of his earlier work has been ascribed 
to a far greater artist, Hoppner; and we 
know of at least one fine family group, fre- 
quently exhibited as by Romney, which 
we have strong reasons for believing to be 
by Shee. It is not easy to realize that 
She's great rival, Lawrence, only pre- 
ceded him by two years as an exhibitor at 
the Royal Academy, yet such is un- 
doubtedly the case. Every season the 
saleroom shows how completely the 
fame of Shee is overshadowed by that of 
Lawrence, for even fifth-rate portraits 
by the latter sell for much more than 
infinitely finer pictures by Shee. Mr. 
Graves’s nine columns of Sir Martin Shee’s 
exhibits show that the President was 
extremely fortunate in the matter of 
wealthy and influential patrons after he 
sosseaiel Romney in Cavendish Square 
and his election as an Associate of the 
Royal Academy. Before that—+.e., 1798 
—his sitters were not so much “ mixed ” 
as of a minor type. We find, for instance, 
that cantankerous railer at English art, 
Anthony Pasquin, a few second-rate actors 
and actresses, with an occasional army 
officer, and a good many “gentlemen ” 
whose names, even where the industry of 
Mr. Graves has revealed their identities, 
do not convey much to readers of to-day. 
Shee’s first royal portrait, the Duke of 
Clarence, exhibited in 1800, and painted 
for the merchants of Liverpool, was a 
social triumph which served as a magnifi- 
cent advertisement for him. te 

One meets with many well-known an 
honoured names in English art in turning 
over Mr. Graves’s pages. We have here the 
Sandbys, the Stanfields, Dominic Serres, 
James Sant (whose exhibits from 1840 to 
1904 occupy nearly ten columns), the 
Shelleys, the Sass family, James Stark, 
J. 8. Sargent, Linley Sambourne, Henry 
Singleton (who exhibited from 1784 to 
1839), Sir John Soane, and Joseph Severn 
(whose famous portrait of Keats was exhi- 
bited at the Academy of 1819). The whole 
volume seems to be dominated by the 
great Smith family, which takes up some 
80 columns. Many of the Smiths are 





represented by only one or two exhibits, 
and no one will envy the compiler the 


thankless task of disentangling their 
names. Mr. Graves has apparently ap- 
pealed to the living representatives? of 
some of the exhibitors, and, notably in the 
case of Anker Smith, the details which 
he has thus obtained render his entries of 
unusual value. There is still a good deal 
of doubt and confusion surrounding the 
identities of some of theotherSmiths, which 
perhaps some enterprising member of that 
family will one day satisfactorily solve. 
We meet with an anachronism, for in- 
stance, in the case of Charles Smith, who 
exhibited from 1789 to 1829, according 
to Mr. Graves. This is obviously the 
man who, according to the ‘ D.N.B.,’ died 
in 1824; there is a gap in the exhibits 
entered under his name from 1823 to 1829, 
and there can, we think, be no doubt that 
the Charles Smith of 1829 whose residence 
is given as 32, York Place, Edinburgh (and 
one of whose two exhibits is a portrait of 
David Wilkie), is a distinct person from 
the Charles Smith who is said to have 
died in 1824. 

We have marked for brief comment 
some scores of Mr. Graves’s entries. Mlle. 
Duvernay, whose portrait by F. Salabert 
was in the Academy of 1837, was the famous 
dancer who married Mr. Lyne Stephens. 
We have noticed in previous volumes por- 
traits of Capt. Manby and pictures of his 
famous invention for saving the life of 
shipwrecked sailors and passengers: in 
this volume there is a picture of his inven- 
tion by F. Sartorius, exhibited at the 
Academy of 1808; yet the grave of this 
Manby, one of the real benefactors of the 
human race, is in a most shocking state 
of dilapidation and neglect at Hilgay, 
Norfolk. Miss Sass’s ‘ Fusia Coccinia,’ 
R.A. 1805, should be called Fuchsia coc- 
cinea. Saxon’s portrait of Sir Richard 
Phillips, Sheriff of London (R.A. 1808), 
reminds one of another portrait of the 
same personage, from the pen of George 
Borrow, whose delineation is certainly 
less flattering. A little lower down in the 
same column (p. 37) we have a picture of 
the ‘ Entrance to Paris by the Barriére de 
Chichy’; we should have thought that 
no English visitor to Paris could pass such 
an obvious slip for Clichy. A. C. Sealy’s 
** Tresca,”’ Scilly (p. 68), is an error for 
Tresco; and surely “ platting straw ” on 
p. 69, a solitary exhibit of Sebastiani de 
Brocilla, should be “ plaiting straw.” 

It seems a pity that Mr. Graves did not 
submit his entry of the exhibits of Mr. 
C. W. Sherborn to that artist, as the 
** ex-libria”” and “ book-plate” exhibits 
from 1886 to 1904 are very irritatin 
obscurities : probably Mr. Sherborn woul 
have been pleased to supply the names of 
owners of the various ocks-silaten, and 
bring joy to the hearts of hundreds of 
collectors. The compiler appears to have 
made a blunder in connexion with the 
first entry of D. Skeaf (p. 148), 1807. To 
753* he adds, ‘ In the index, but no such 
number in the Catalogue.” If Mr. Graves 
will look again at his catalogue of the R.A. 
for that year, p. 31, he will probably find 
at the bottom of that page three “ star” 
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entries, one of which is “'753* A View 
in the Highlands of Scotland. D.Skeaf.” 
The same mistake is made with the other 
two “star” entries of pictures by J. N. 
Sartorius and W. P. Sherlock, and leads 
us to suppose that his catalogue is im- 

ect: they are certainly in our copy. 

tavely’s group of children in the 1788 
Academy is annotated ‘‘ Mrs. Fuljames’s 
family’; this is doubtless a misprint 
for Foljambe; and “ Rue-de-Penthiure, 
Paris” (p. 302) is probably meant to be 
Rue de Penthiévre. Walter F. Tiffin, 
who figures here (pp. 394-5) as a minia- 
ture painter, is probably best known to-day 
as the author of an entertaining little book 
entitled ‘Gossip about Portraits,’ pub- 
lished in 1866 by Bohn; and Sir William 
Tite (who exhibited at the R.A. from 1817 
to 1860) is now chiefly remembered as the 
maker of a splendid library. 

Foreign exhibitors do not make a big 
show in this volume, although a number 
of ladies with foreign names seem to 
have married Englishmen. Italian sculp- 
tors and German artists (or Englishmen 
with aggressively German names, e.g. the 
two Scharfs) apparently preponderate. 
We have noticed a few French artists. 
Philip Sadée and E. A. Sain were each 
represented in the 1874 Academy by a 
single work, and exhibited no more. 
James Tissot contributed from 1864 
to 1881, Ary Scheffer from 1851 to 
1856; and the late Fritz Thaulow—a 
French artist by training, though not by 
birth—was a regular contributor to the 
Academy from 1899. 

The frontispiece to the new volume is a 
portrait of Frederic, Lord Leighton. 








Under the Syrian Sun: The Lebanon, 
Baalbek, Galilee, and Judea. By A. C. 
Inchbold. With 40 Full - Page Coloured 
Plates and 8 Black-and-White Drawings by 
Stanley Inchbold. (Hutchinson & Co.)— 
The chief merit of this book lies in the 
coloured plates, most of which are interest- 
ing, while a few are of great beauty. Here 
and there the artist does not seem to have 
reckoned with the conditions of reproduction, 
as in his ‘Moab Hills from Mount Zion,’ 
where the glow of sunset on the mountain 
wall has a look of skin eruption far from the 
mystic flush we remember like a vision; 
and he has an eye for the striking rather 
than the typical, which takes something 
from the value of his work as illustrative 
of Syria. His ‘ Rain Effect over the Dead 
Sea and Jericho,’ though highly successful, 
is not particularly Syrian. ‘Sunset over 
the Mediterranean from Mount Carmel’ 
(a rare harmony in mauve) and ‘ The Mediter- 
ranean from the Mountains of Lebanon’ 
(Joseph’s coat for colours) both seem false- 
hoods here from being exceptional, though 
in nO way exaggerating the wonders of 
Eastern sunset. In fact, Mr. Inchbold 
has indulged in such an orgy of strong 
effects that we see little in his work of that 
enigmatic aloofness, near austerity, consist- 
ing in the rigidity of apparently soft out- 
lines, which is the main characteristic of 
Syrian landscape, and, chilling at the outset, 
gradually fascinates the observer. It is 
present, however, in his ‘Sea of Galilee 
and Mount Hermon,’ and seers intensely 
realized in ‘The Wilderness of Judea,’ just 
after sunset, which we think the finest 





picture here, as it is emotionally the most 
restrained. 

At Jerusalem and Baalbek Mr. Inchbold 
has made good choice of subjects, though 
one or two are hackneyed—objectionably 
so ‘The Tower of Antonia,’ which admits 
of no new treatment. There is but one 
coloured plate in the book to which we take 
unqualified exception—a bird’s-eye view 
of Nazareth. It is inartistic and downright 
ugly. The reproduction of all these water- 
colours seems excellent. 

The letterpress, oddly unconcerned with 
the weave is a lady’s account of -her 
travels—pleasant, but much too wordy— 
eee with a lot of trite and often 
worthless information, which simply embodies 
the commonplaces of social intercourse in a 
land where every one sets up for an autho- 
rity. We cannot help fidgeting at lectures 
on abstruse Eastern matters airily delivered 
by an author who writes of ‘ El-Hassein 
and El-Hossein, sons of Ali.’”? Had she 
taken her task less didactically it would 
have been much better, for the East is 
hardly to be conveyed by explanation, 
and her spirited little description of a camel 
jumping a ditch is worth more in this con- 
nexion than her long treatise on the Druze 
religion. For this, emong other reasons, 
she ranks in this work below the artist. 


A BOOK from Mr. Walter Crane is one of 
the pleasures of the Christmas season. 
This time it is Flowers from Shakespeare’s 
Garden (Cassell), pictured with the author's 
usual fantastic grace, which makes human 
figures out of the varying forms of petals, 
or, where that is not possible, clothes the 
figure in a dress of the flower mentioned. 
We do not think the marjoram successful ; 
for in this case the flower, used by Shak- 
speare for the warm tints of human hair, 
is represented as almost colourless. 'Wood- 
bine and larkspur and eglantine have pro- 
vided excellent fantasy, and Mr. Crane is 
generally well inspired. His nettle warrior 
is a characteristic example of his ingenuity 
and taste. 








THE GOUPIL GALLERY SALON. 


Tuis exhibition, with which Messrs. 
Marchant have inaugurated their new suite 
of galleries, reflects, on the whole, credit 
upon its organizers. To furnish so spacious 
an annexe to their premises, they have had 
to cast their net wide, and it were too much 
to pretend that every capture they have 
made is desirable. Yet the collection is 
distinctly in advance of what we are accus- 
tomed to in the way of modern pictures 
in dealers’ galleries: amongst much that 
is ordinary and a little that is impudent and 
meretricious, we find a core of painting of 
genuine merit and variety. 

The opening pictures of the show are not 
happily chosen for predisposing the critical 
to favourable consideration. Mr. Bertram 
Priestman’s Valley of Llaningen almost wins 
you with its agreeable colour, but fails with 
the sky, which has movement of a kind, 
though not that complex order in movement 
which belongs to celestial arrangements. Mr. 
J. R. K. Duff’s The Flock is the best work 
of this painter we have seen, meritorious in 
its sustained observation of the beasts, but 
marred somewhat by the vague human 
forms. Mr. Jamieson’s St. Sulpice is a 
more refreshing phenomenon in this kind 
of exhibition, with its ringing colour and 
bold initiative. It is not very subtle 

ainting, but very welcome within the Bond 

treet half-mile radius: it is much better 
than his Versailles, with the discordant 
bands of red in the distance that are notice- 
able elsewhere in the exhibition. 





Mr. Shackleton approaches colour from» 
the side of processes. Roused to its study 
not so much by the beauty of nature as- 
by that of certain forms of art, he would. 
seem to have analyzed the methods by which, 
say, @ late Turner was made, and to have- 
endeavoured to reproduce that pigmental- 
phenomenon in an exaggerated form, so as 
to wring from it its utmost of possible 
iridescence. His Wind and Spray convinces 
us of the approximate correctness of hi 
intuition; almost thus, no doubt, did 
Turner work as regards management of 
his pigments. None the less is the picture - 
excruciating in colour, and wanting in re- 
straint. The technical side of colour has. 
doubtless been neglected among us, but this 
use of colour at its most exciting pitch— 
which was made possible in Turner by @ 
lifetime of close study of the colour-structure - 
of Nature, so that in the veriest orgy of 
brilliance he instinctively observed the 
spirit of modesty and reticence that belongs - 
to her creations—is in a high degree unsuited 
for adoption ready-made by one who has- 
not gone through the earlier stages of such 
an apprenticeship. In the hands of such 
a@ one it produces something invertebrate 
and ‘‘ jammy,” wanting in easy subordina- 
tion of parts. 

Very different from such an attempt to 
capture a full-blown art by violent attack 
on it from one of its aspects is the harmonious 
art of Mr. James Aumonier. It seems to 
have sprung naturally from his love of 
Nature, and from this centre to have- 
developed evenly in every direction, not 
spasmodically with exaggerated attention 
to any one side of art, but with something 
of the natural opening of a plant; and in 
such an unusually fine example as his 
Sunlight on the Downs, in the second room, 
we see in the very tcoth of his paint a 
similarly delicate fibrous growth, quiet and 
sustained. The serene superiority of this - 
mature and well-rounded, yet spontaneous 
artover theneighbouring pictures is manifest: 
Mr. Laidlay’s garish and theatrical picture, 
which is hung disastrously to balance it, 
looks as though placed there by way of a 
joke, so impossible is it to consider it 
seriously alongside the deep reality of Mr. 
Aumonier’s. Mr. José Weiss, even in his 
best contribution to the show, becomes. 
recognizable as but a well-trained dealer’s . 
painter; while to hang a picture by Mr. 
F. Spenlove-Spenlove on the same wall 
seems to imply a want of perception of 
essential differences. Alone of the pictures 
in this room Mr. Buxton Knight’s rich and 
forcible Harwich survives to some extent 
the vicinity of one of the quietest and least 
obtrusive pictures in the collection. 

In the third gallery Mr. Austen Brown’s . 
little picture At Pasture is truthful, if o 
trifle melodramatic, and interesting to com- 
pare with the tame and frittering rendering 
of a similar subject by Mr. Arnesby Brown 
opposite. Balancing the latter, Mr. Clausen 
at least uses in forcible fashion the broken 
colour which with Mr. Brown is but a device 
for spreading the interest evenly over the 
canvas. This moderate achievement is all 
that we can claim for the second-rate 
examples here shown of the work of M. le 
Sidarer, whose name impcses sometimes 
unnecessariiy on English critics. Compare 
the mechanical vibration of his paint in 
these pictures with the subtler quality in- 
Mr. Aumonier’s work. Much to be preferred 
to such scientific thrills is the unctuous. 
impasto of Mr. Lambert’s The Gijt, where- 
he shows cnce more a certain genius for the 
handling of paint. Mr. Peppercorn’s Stud- 
land Common suffers from a monotony .1n- 
the quality of the edges, the glassy quality 
of his foreground of gorse being obtrusively - 
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rfalse. Mr. Priestman’s A Mile from the Town 
tfails once more in the sky. Here is a want 
of continuity in his comparison of form, a 
Wack of the keen eye for rhythm which makes 
Mr. Aumonier’s sky (visible through the 
-doorway, and so useful as an object of com- 
»parison) a mass of drifting vapour not only 
moving from end to end, but also moving 
‘in varied fashion, not of a piece. With all 
its simplicity it makes you feel the per- 
-spective and depth of the sky, whereby the 
nearer clouds seem to move faster than 
the distant ones, as well as the elasticity of 
‘the clouds themselves, trailing and dragging 
-on their course. The flock of sheep, too, in 
Mr. Aumonier’s piciure is a fine ‘example of 
- sustained rhythm. 

The water-colours in the remaining gallery 
reach a higher average of excellence than 
‘the oil painti Mr. George Thomson 
might be better hung, but his two drawings 
have the truthfulness and reserve we 
expect of one of the first water-colour 

ainters of the day. By comparison Mr. 
ims is determined to please, no matter 
how. His ‘ Arabian Nights’ subject (in a 
mixed medium, principally pastel) is a 
medley of scraps of detail of every sort 
‘that may be regarded as romantic. It is 
preposterously clever and undeniably attrac- 
‘tive, but one trembles for the future of a 
ainter who holds himself so little in hand. 

r. Walter Russell’s Zglise St. Nicholas, 
Miss Ethel Walker’s portrait of Mrs. Beau- 
mont, Mr. James’s Roses, the interior by 
Mr. Winter Shaw, and the drawings by Mr. 
Lambert are all worthy of notice. Sir 
William Eden’s sketches display a sense of 
style rather remarkable in amateur work. 








THE INTERNATIONAL ART GALLERY. 


HERE is another gallery which suggests 
‘that some day the innocent purchaser may 
frequent the shops of dealers without havi 
foisted upon him the “ upholsterer’s picture.’ 
Three fine flower pieces by Fantin-Latour 
and a low-toned landscape by Mr. James 
Aumonier are the principal attractions, 
‘and by comparison with these full-blooded 
pictures of such varied merit, some of the 
other things are a little slight in character. 
Mr. Becker’s lithographs may be taken as 
typical of such work. They are strong, 
telli sketches, but hardly sufficiently 
considered to call for multiple existence. 
The Lost Sheep is the best. A beautiful 
study of drapery by Albert Moore is very 
‘restful among these somewhat strident 
black-and-white drawings. eababasly 





SALES. 


Messrs. CuristrE sold on the 15th inst. the 
following. Drawings: M. Maris, A View of a 
Town, with an old chateau, 105/. Birket Foster, 
‘Cologne, Sunset, 50/.; A Road Scene, with cot- 
tages and sheep, 173/. T. S. Cooper, A Group 
of Cattle on the Bank of a River, 105/. Pictures: 
R. Ansdell, Goatherds, Gibraltar : Looking across 
the Strait into Africa, 199/. H. Fantin-Latour, 
Chrysanthemums in a Vase, 162/. T. S. Cooper, 
The Old Clachan of Aberfoil, in the Rob y 
Country, 1317. 

The same firm sold on the 17th inst. a picture 
by T. S. Cooper, Four Cows in a Pasture: Even- 
ing, for 1177. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


At the Leicester Galleries in the first 
week of the new year an exhibition of 15 
«pictures by Mr. Charles H. Shannon, and 
“75 water-colours of the South Downs by 
Miss Ruth Dollman, will be opened. At 
«the same place in the first week of February 
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an exhibition will be held of the works of the 


late James Charles, of whom, it may be 
remembered, we spoke recently at some 
length. 

One of the best-known pictures in the 
Trish National Portrait Gallery in Dublin 
is ‘The Muster of the Irish Volunteers in 
College Green in 1779,’ — by Wheatley, 
and exhibited at the Society of Artists in 
1780. A companion picture, representing 
the interior of the Irish House of Commons, 
painted by the same artist in the same year, 
was shown at the Dublin Exhibition of 1853, 
after which it disappeared. It has now 
been recovered, along with another contem- 

orary picture by Nicholas Kenny, painted 
for Henry Grattan, M.P., and representing 
the episode of the Declaration of Rights in 
the Irish Parliament in 1782. It is expected 
that one or both of these pictures will be 
acquired for the Irish national collection. .; 


THe death is announced of M. Louis 
Cosme Demaille, the sculptor, who was 
born at Gigondas (Vaucluse) on March 21st, 
1837, and studied under Emile Lecomte. 
He entered the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in 
October, 1862, and began to exhibit at the 
Salon of 1863, his first contribution being 
‘Hercule étouffant les Serpents’; and he 
continued to exhibit there until this year, 
when he sent a portrait of the late Dr. 
Béraud, Senator for Vaucluse, and ‘La 
Fourmi,’ a statuette in terra-cotta. He 
obtained medals in 1866 and in 1885. 

THE interesting collection of Greek and 
Roman coins, and pictures by Old Masters, 
and the library belonging to the late Canon 
Harford are to be sold by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank & Rutley shortly after Christmas. 
The Canon was a well-known collector, and 
his house in Dean’s Yard was a veritable 
museum. 








MUSIC 


—@~— 


THE WEEK, 


Madame Charles Cahier : 
Obrée. 


WE recently noticed the highly successful 
début of Mlle. Maria Gay, the Spanish 
artist, at a performance of ‘Carmen’ 
at Covent Garden. Engagements in 
South America will prevent her from 
being in London during the regular opera 
season, but it is said that she will 
form one of the attractions*of the autumn 
season of the Naples company. Another 
singer, Madame Charles Cahier, who 
gave a second recital at Bechstein Hall 
on Monday afternoon, has already won 
favour. She has a fine voice of contralto 
quality and of wide compass, and in her 
rendering of Italian, French, German, 
and English songs proved not only that 
she has been well trained, but also that 
she understands and feels the music she 
interprets. In the ‘Sapho’ stanzas 
and in the aria “O prétre de Baal” 
from Meyerbeer’s ‘La Prophéte’ there 
was a strong display of dramatic power, 
and we are not surprised to learn that 
she will probably appear at Covent Garden 
next season. In rendering Lieder she was 
excellent. She sang two songs by Antonio 
Caldara, a contemporary of Handel; and 
if that composer wrote many arias as fine 
and as emotional as “Come raggio di 
sol,” it would be well to rescue them 


Miss Lydia 





from the oblivion into which they have 
fallen. 

While speaking of vocalists, we may 
make good an omission. Miss Lydia Obrée, 


@ new soprano, appeared at the last 
concert given by Mr. Thomas Beecham 
with well-deserved success, and after- 
wards at Mr. Darbishire Jones’s third 
recital on the Ilth inst., and by a 
sympathetic voice and refined style she 
confirmed first impressions. 


BrecusTein Hati.—Herr Busoni’s Piano- 
forte Recital. 

Herr Busoni gave a pianoforte recital 
at Bechstein Hall last Saturday afternoon. 
He first played the twenty-four Chopin 
Preludes. All of them were rendered in 
masterful style, yet in some numbers one 
felt that the reading showed the indi- 
viduality of Herr Busoni more than that 
of Chopin. An interpreter is bound to 
show something] of his own ideas, 
otherwise the reading of a work would be 
colourless, but they should never seem to 
override those of the composer. The 
performance of Beethoven’s Sonata in 
F minor, Op. 57, was also fine, though 
surely the middle movement was some- 
what hurried and exaggerated in sentiment. 
Like all great artists, Herr Busoni pro- 
bably often gives a reading of a passage 
or movement of which, on reflection, he 
disapproves. His command of the key- 
board enables him to render justice to 
big works ; and when, as is the rule rather 
than the exception, intellect and emotion 
coalesce, the influence he exerts over his 
audience is supreme. 








Musical Gossip. 


THE last “Twelve o’Clock”’ concert of 
the year was held at the AXolian Hall on 
Friday of last week. Miss Mathilde Verne 
gave a notably clear and spirited perform- 
ance of the part for the principal instrument 
in Schumann’s Pianoforte Quintet, and 
received efficient support from Madame 
Beatrice Langley, Miss Dorothy Bridson, 
Miss Cecilia Gates, and Miss May Mukle. 
Madame Langley played in good style 
Tschaikowsky’s Suite for violin, especially 
the expressive ‘Mélodie.’ A melodious 
‘Fantasy’ by Mrs. Bredt-Verne, for paino, 
violin, and ’cello, was also included in the 
programme. Mr. Hamilton Earle was the 
vocalist. 

Mr. YorK Bowen included in the pro- 
gramme of his pianoforte recital at the 
Afolian Hall yesterday week a Sonata in 
B flat, No. 4, by Carlo Albanesi. This work, 
performed for the first time in London, 
contains pleasing material, sound workman- 
ship, and writing grateful to a pianist ; but 
there is little in the character of the music 
to persuade us that the composer best dis- 
a his talent in so exacting a form. Mr. 

ork Bowen’s programme deserves praise; 
all the numbers were unfamiliar, with the 
exception of Chopin’s B minor Sonata. 

THE Rev. Henry Cart read a paper on 
‘ Spanish Music’ before the members of the 
Musical Association on the 11th inst. at 
Messrs. Broadwood’s. The subject was one 
of uliar interest, because so little has been 
written about it in the English language, 
and the lecturer regretted that the time at 
his disposal admitted of only a brief outline. 
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Some musical illustrations formed a special 
attraction, notably a quartet for strings 
written at the age of sixteen by J. C. Arriaga, 
promising composer, who was born at Bilbao 
in 1808, but who died when only twenty 
years old. He studied at the Paris Con- 
gervatoire, and Cherubini thought highly 
of his gifts. The quartet was performed 
under the leadership of Sefior Arbos. 


Mr. J. A. Furter Marttanp has com- 
pleted the third volume of his edition of 
Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music and Musicians,’ 
which covers the letters M—P, and it is hoped 
that this instalment will be ready early in 
February. 

In the Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung of 
December there is an article, signed R. F., 
on the correspondence between Robert 
Franz and the Baron Arnold von Senfft- 
Pilsach, which is on the eve of publication. 
Among the extracts given is one dated 
August 15th, 1880, in which mention is 
made of an appreciative “ brilliant notice,” 
Atheneum, August 7th, concerning the 
writer’s editions of the works of Handel 
and Bach. The notice in question was 
from the pen of Prof. Ebenezer Prout. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
Sunday League Concert, 7, Queen’s Hall. 








DRAMA 


—~o— 


THE WEEK. 


RoyaLtty.—On the Side of the Angels: a 
% Modern Play in Four Acts. By W. L. 
¥ Courtney. 


TaovucH produced in tentative fashion by 
a body calling itself the Pioneers, and 
with the ostentation of mystery affected 
by such institutions, Mr. Courtney’s new 
drama offends no prejudice, and shocks 
no convention. Except that the dialogue 
possesses qualities that justify it in 
claiming to be literature, it is hardly to 
be distinguished from the average of the 
more serious dramatic effort of the day, 
and it steers clear of such problems, 
gloomy or controversial, as appeal 
ordinarily to the supporters of stage 
societies. In one respect only gdoes it 
offend the unwritten laws by which the 
modern stage is supposed to be governed. 
It is as regards its hero a study of 
pathology, and presents actions which, 
except on the theory of disease and 
consequent irresponsibility, would be 
inconceivable or unacceptable. So com- 
pletely a thing of the day is, however, 
the disease from which the hero suffers 
that to prohibit its exposition on the stage 
would be unduly to limit the dramatic 
field, and unjustly to handicap the 
dramatist. 

A nervous subject, a free liver, and Ja 
self-indulgent man, Major Ralph Haw- 
storne is seeking recuperation in a quiet 
village in Wharfedale. The house he 
occupies is that of his old nurse, Mrs. 
Mayhew, whose young and attractive 
daughter Grace is nursing him back into 
convalescence, and in so doing earning his 
gratitude and affection. All that is 
necessary to his recovery is repose and 
quietude, and these things are ensured by 
the watchful vigilance of Grace and the 





care of his medical attendant Dr. Raleigh. 
This happy state of affairs is interrupted 
by the arrival of a visitor, Lady 
(Enid) Rolleston, whose appearance is 
greeted by the invalid with little en- 
thusiasm. Her acquaintance with him 
dates from happy days at Simla, 
where, after the fashion of frequenters of 
that pleasant resort, they divided their 
time between amateur acting and a 
sufficiently pronounced style of flirtation. 
It is with the hope of renewing these 
delights that Lady Rolleston, now happily 
widowed, seeks out the Major, and invites 
him to join the 12th of August shooting 
party of sher brother, the Hon. Guy 
Daneborough, in whose neighbouring 
house she is a resident. This tempting, 
but dangerous offer appeals to the invalid, 
and its acceptance is, with due restrictions 
as to care, permitted by Dr. Raleigh. 
Much to Grace’s consternation, accord- 
ingly, the Major betakes himself to Ottley 
St. Mary’s. Theresult is, indeed, scarcely 
a success. Yielding to the temptations 
with which he is beset, Major Hawstorne 
falls into old habits of indulgence, and in 
the malaise thus produced, takes to 
injections of cocaine, an Indian habit 
from which he has been slowly recovering, 
but the pernicious influences of which 
instantly and terribly reassert themselves. 
His sufferings are intensified by the receipt 
of intelligence of his total loss of fortune. 
At this point Lady Rolleston interferes. 
Madly in love with the Major, she offers to 
marry him, pay his debts, and secure his 
future. An offer so magnanimous cannot 
be spurned. As he is in love still with 
Grace, the species of engagement in which 
he is involved with her Ladyship adds to 
the worries of the Major, who, indulging 
in champagne after cocaine, grows terribly 
wild and excited, behaves shockingly, 
and compels the hostess to send for 
Dr. Raleigh. Deaf to all intercession 
on the part of her ladyship, Dr. Raleigh, 
who comes attended by Grace Mayhew, 
now developed into a full-fledged nurse, 
insists upon removing the patient, who, 
carefully tended and deprived of narcotics, 
is progressing towards recovery. In the 
absence of his protectors Lady Rolleston 
finds ,her way to him, and, fully 
realizing the baseness of her proceedings, 
offers, in case he will be hers, to supply 
him with the cocaine for which he craves. 
Followed by the doctor, Grace appears. 
Their arrival stops the execution of the 
diabolical compact, and Grace is left in 
possession of her lover, whose infirmity of 
purpose casts some doubt upon her 
maintenance of her prize. 

Not a particularly sympathetic person 
is the hero, who in the hands of Mr. 
Norman McKinnel finds an admirably 
powerful interpreter. Finely contrasted 
are the characters of Lady Rolleston, 
played with much breadth and firmness 
by Miss Granville, and Grace, represented 
tenderly and brightly by Miss Lilian 
Braithwaite. Admirable sketches of types 
of to-day were exhibited by Mr. Arthur 
Playfair, Mr. A. Vane Tempest, Miss 
Agnes Thomas, Miss Florence Haydon, 











Miss Mabel Beardsley, and other artists ; 
and the whole as exposition deserved 
the highest praise. A suggestion of the 
‘Peau de Chagrin’ of Balzac arose, but 
was dismissed. The whole, as has been 
said, is brilliant as literature. It is 
powerful, though not wholly convincing, 
as drama. It was received with aah 
favour, and should appeal to a public 
more general than that to which it was 
submitted. 








“=BesipES Prof. Campbell’s translation of 
Sophocles, his A’schylus in English verse 
is now also available in “The World’s 
Classics’? (Frowde). The text has been 
revised in accordance with recent critical 
study, and a capable version, with notes in 
some cases a little old-fashioned, but gene- 
rally sound and interesting, is within the 
reach even of the poor man who has to 
think about his pence. It is an extra- 
ordinary instance of the cheapening of good 
books, of which many people should avail 
themselves. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


THE decision come to at a representative 
meeting of actors held on Tuesday afternoon 
at the Garrick Theatre, under the presidency 
of Mr. John Hare, that the subscription for 
a statue to Sir Henry Irving should be con- 
fined to those connected or associated with 
the stage, was virtually unanimous. That 
it should be so is honouring to the actor’s 
craft. Its confinement to that body will 
impose upon it a financial responsibility 
which there is no doubt will be gladly met. 
A full-length portrait statue of the actor, 
as suggested by Mr. Pinero, is obviously in 
the case of Irving an ideal memorial. Such 
mementoes are, however, eostly, and a 
heavy demand is made upon a not particu- 
larly wealthy or well-paid profession. Quite 
worthy is the sentiment that imposes on the 
actors the desire to confine the commemora- 
tion to themselves. It is sentiment wholly, 
however, and, in case of any not to be 
expected shortcoming in receipts, a national 
appeal is not to be discouraged. Most of 
our monuments, such as they are, are national. 
We gather that the distinguished body in 
whose hands the matter rests do not invite 
counsel, which we will not intrude upon 
them. They may be trusted to see that 
the task of commemorating the great actor 
is put into competent hands. 


THE wave of dramatic production at 
present spreading over Ireland has reached 
Belfast, where two new plays were recently 
performed in the Examination Hall of the 
Queen’s College by the «Ulster Literary 
Theatre Company. ‘ The Turn of the Road,’ 
by R. Mayne, is a peasant drama with a 
distinctively northern setting ; ‘ The Pagan,” 
by Lewis Purcell, a comedy of the heroic 
age, with a sixth-century Blanche Amory 
as heroine. r 


For the third time ‘ Peter Pan,’ by Mr. 
Barrie, constitutes ‘the holiday attraction at 
the Duke of York’s. Miss Pauline Chase 
replaces Miss Nina Boucicault as Peter Pan ; 
Mr. Marsh Allen, Mr. Gerald Du Maurier as 
Mr. Darling; and Miss Sibyl Carlisle, Miss 
Dorothea Baird as Mrs. Darling. Miss 
Hilda Trevelyan retains her character of 
Wendy; and Mr. Gerald Du Maurier 
reappears as the Pirate Captain, and Mr. 
George Shelton as Smee. 
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*‘Autict In WONDERLAND’ was revived 
on Thursday at the Prince of Wales’s, for a 
series of afternoon performances, 


Ownne to the great success of the previous 
performances, the English Drama Society 
announced for yesterday, to-day, and next 
ey repetition of their representations 
of the Chester Mystery Plays at the Blooms- 
bury Hall, Hart Street. 


Mr. Hamitton Aipt, whose death is 
announced, contributed several dramas to 
the stage. _ a - of these was 
* Philip,’ a play found in part upon 
Beban, ot Ie wor for Seine at 
the Lyceum on February 7th, 1874. 
On June 12th, 1875, Aidé contributed 
to the Court ‘A Nine Days’ Wonder,’ a 
four-act comedy drama strongly influenced 
by French modes of thought. ‘Dr. Bill,’ 
adapted from ‘Le Docteur Jo-Jo,’ was 
played at the Avenue on February Ist, 1890. 


*“PRUNELLA; oR, Love IN A DvtcH 
GaRDEN,’ by Laurence Housman and H. 
Granville Barker, is announced for imme- 
diate publication by Mr. A. H. Bullen. 
This dheuning Pierrot play, produced in 
1904, was revived at the Court Theatre last 
summer with success. For the book Mr. 
Housman has designed a frontispiece, en- 
graved on wood by Miss Housman. 


Mr. Epwin Danvers, who died at Hay- 
ward’s Heath Asylum on the 12th inst., 
enjoyed in the sixties much popularity in 
burlesque at the Royalty and the Strand. 


Mr. Cosmo Gorpon LENNOX is commis- 
sioned to adapt for Mr. George Alexander 
* Le Voleur,’ the three-act play of M. Henry 
Bernstein, which constitutes the latest 
success at the Renaissance. The proper 
title of the original is ‘La Voleuse,’ which, 
however, has been javoided as giving away 
the story. Its heroine, a married woman 
who steals for the sake of supplying herself 
with fashionable dresses, was a fine creation 
of Madame Simone le Bargy. 


*PoxicnE,’ a four-act comedy of M. 
Henri Bataille, produced at the Théatre 
Francais, seems hardly suited to that august 
establishment, but won a success, principally 
due to the presentation of the hero by M. 
de Feraudy. 


Frav ViIERNA, a Munich actress, obtained 
at the Berliner Theater a triumph as the 
heroine of ‘ Liselott,’ a four-act comedy of 
Herr Heinrich Stobelzer. Liselott is the 
German Princess Elizabeth Charlotte, wife 
of the Duke of Orleans, brother of Louis XIV. 
She was called by the Parisians the Princess 
Sauerkraut, but by her substitution of French 
for German dress and manners recovers the 
waning love of her Gallic spouse. 








MISCELLANEA. 


—o— 


‘NATIVE RACES OF AUSTRALIA.’ 


On behalf of the general reader, whose 
wants I endeavour to supply by my book 
on the natives of Australia, I must protest 
against your reviewer’s insinuation that a 
lack of interest in foot-notes implies a 
leaning towards inexactness. I discern no 
necessary relation between these two senti- 
ments. 

I conceive that the use of references in 
foot-notes is to permit the reader to check 
the statements by reference to the original 
authorities. I do not imagine that the 
general reader will do this, even if your 
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reviewer’s conception of his intelligence is 
unduly low. 

To add foot-notes which will not be 
utilized is to sacrifice some pages of valuable 
space. As in my preface 1 promise the 
more inquisitive spirits a bibliography of 
the whole of the literature, even the most 
exact and exacting reader may, I submit, 
feel satisfied with his opportunities for 
verifying my statements. 

Nortucote W. THomas. 

*,* With all deference to Mr. Thomas, 
we cannot admit that he is so good a judge 
of the general reader and of popular litera- 
ture as our reviewer, who has stated what 
we think an undeniable fact. One use of 
references is to lead a few of the more in- 
telligent ‘‘ general readers ” to special study 
in authorities on their own account. They 
might follow up such clues, though they 
a be bewildered by the mass of a large 
bibliography. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 
BOOKS. 


Messrs. Bell’s Miniature Catalogue will be 
sent post free on application. 


NOW READY IN FOUR YOLUMES, 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Translated by E. W. LANE. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by 
STANLEY LANE-POOLE, M.A. Litt.D. 
‘In 4 vols. 38. 6d. each. 
[Bohn’s Standard Library. 
This edition contains ‘ALI BABA’ and ‘ALADDIN,’ 


which were not included in Lane’s translation, and have 
been supplied by the Editor. 


NAPOLEONIC STUDIES. By J. 


HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., Author of ‘The Life of 
i I.’ New and Revised Edition, crown 8vo, 
. net. 


NYASALAND UNDER THE 


FOREIGN OFFICE. By H. L. DUFF, of the British 
Central Africa Administration. With Illustrations 
from Photographs and Sketches by the Author, and 
a Map of Nyasaland. Second Edition (with a New 
Introduction), crown 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 


COVENTRY PATMORE. Crown 8vo, with an Intro- 
duction by, BASIL CHAMPNEYS, and Portrait, 6s. 
net. 
“In recent reprints we know of nothing more accept- 
able.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Uniform with this Volume. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF CHARLES 
STUART CALVERLEY. 6s. net. 


INTERLUDES IN VERSE AND PROSE. 
By Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE POCKET HORACE. The Latin 
Text, with CONINGTON’S Translation on opposite 
pages. Limp cloth, 4s. net; stamped sheepskin, 5s. net. 

*,* Also in 2 Parts, limp cloth—viz., ‘Odes and Carmen 

Somes, 28. 6d. net ; ‘Satires, Epistles, and Art of Poetry,’ 

. ne 


“A delightful pe companion for those who do not 
disdain good English verse alongside the immortal Latin.” 
Evening Standard, 


THE YORK LIBRARY. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. net. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


BURTON’S PILGRIMAGE TO 


AL-MADINAH AND MECCAH. Edited by Lady 
BURTON. With an Introduction by STANLEY 
LANE-POOLE. 2 vols. 


CLASSIC TALES: Johnson's 


RASSELAS, Goldsmith’s VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, 
Sterne’s SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY, Walpole’s 
CASTLE OF OTRANTO. With an Introduction by 
C. J. FEARENSIDE, M.A. 


TROLLOPE’S BARSETSHIRE 
NOVELS. THE WARDEN, with Introduction b 
FREDERIC HARRISON, 1 vol. BARCHESTE 
TOWERS, 1 vol. DR. THORNE, 1 vol. FRAMLEY 
PARSONAGE, 1 vol. THE SMALL HOUSE AT 
ALLINGTON, 2 vols. THE LAST CHRONICLE of 
BARSET, 2 vols. 


Full Prospectus on application. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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spensable to the scholar, the literary man, the historian, and the journalist.” 


In 1 vol. of 1,464 pages, royal 8vo, 25s. net in cloth, or 2s. net 
in half-morocco. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY 
INDEX AND EPITOME. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


GUARDIAN. —‘“‘ This is really a great | SPECTATOR, —‘‘This EPITOME will 
“ook in itself, a marvel of industry, a marvel | supply, and more than supply, the place of 
of usefulness; few volumes indeed in a/| the ordinary ‘biographical dictionary.’ It 
library contain so varied and ample a store | is far more copious. even in its abridged 
of knowledge made serviceable for every- | form, than any we know of. It is not every 
pody’s need.” house that can afford, or every library that 
can accommodate, the sixty-six volumes of 
OUTLOOK. —‘‘A complete biographical! the Dictionary, but this may be welcome 
dictionary, containing names and references, | anywhere.” 
to be counted literally by the thousand.| WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. — “A 
altogether inaccessible inside the covers of | volume of the highest practical utility...... 
any other single volume. The EPITOME is; We have tested the work by several consulta- 
worthy of the DICTIONARY. Could greater | tions, and have found it answer exactly to 
praise be given ?” | the excellent plan outlined in its preface.” 


“There are few niore fascinating or more indispensable companions than 
the great ‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ The man who has on his 
shelves and within easy reach the sixty-six volumes of that monumental 
work need never be at a loss for intellectual nourishment and stimulus. 
Whatever may be his mood, grave or frivolous, strenuous or desultory , 
whether he wishes to graze or only to browse, he can hardly fail, as he 
turns over those infinitely varied pages, to find what fits his taste.” 

The Right Hon. H. H. Asquira, K.C. M.P., at Edinburgh. 


THE DICTIONARY OF 





“A *Diction- 


wy of N- NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY — «avscutay 
indis: bl 
s=phy’ of AND SUPPLEMENT, o izpnmtle 
country may In 66 Volumes. furnished 
be justly vols. 1 to 21 Kdited by Sir LESLIR STEPHEN, i>rary. 
proud.” K.C.B. Vols. 22 to 26 Kdited by Sir LESLIE Times. 
QuaRTERLY STEPHEN, K.C.B., and SIDNEY LEE. Vols. 27 
REVIEW. to 63, and the Three Supplementary Volumes, 


Edited by SIDNEY LER. 
- Price £49 10s. net in cloth binding; or £66 net in half-morocco. 


*,* The Volumes are also sold separately, price 15s. each net in cloth; 
or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO,’S 
A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS OR NEW YEAR’S GIFT. | 


ATHEN 2sUM.—“‘ We can conceive no volume of reference more indis- | 


| 





| OLD KENSINGTON. 





NOTE.— Copies of the ‘INDEX AND EPITOMB’ in the alternative bindings can be seen | 


it the principal Booksellers’ in London and in the Country. A Prospectus of the ‘INDEX AND 
EPITOMW’ and of the DICTIONARY will be sent on application. 


PUNCH.— The Cornhill is always among the brightest of the magazines, dealing 
«ith an unfailing variety of interesting matter.” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For JANUARY. Price ONE SHILLING. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, INCLUDING POSTAGE TO ANY ADDRESS 
IN THE POSTAL UNION, 14s., PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


A E W. MASON 


BEGINS IN THE JANUARY NUMBER 
A NEW SERIAL STORY 
Entitled 


THE BROKEN ROAD, 


Which will be continued throughout the year. 


The JANUARY NUMBER contains in addition the following Contributions :— 
FRAULBIN poCHMIDT AND tk AN-| A FORESEKR. By Jane Barlow. 
. (ters "- ° | > 

the Author of ‘Bilzabeth and her German | BORDER, HISTORY | vermus BORDER 
A CHRISTMAS LEGEND. By F.5S. | ABOUT OPSONINS. Ry Dr. Andrew 
LORD BEACONSFIELD’S PORTRAIT} Wilson. 

GALLERY. By George W. E. Russell. THE SANDFLIES. By Sir J. George Scott, 
THE BOILED OWL. By Laurence Hous- K.C.1L.E. 


man, 
AN OLD PARSON’S DAY-BOOK. By 
“anes TIME. By Prof. H. al Avthes ©, Gene. 


To be had of all Booksellers and Newsagents, or direct from the Publishers. 








PUBLICATIONS. 
WORKS BY MISS THACKERAY. 


ACADEMY.—“ Her stories are a series of exquisite sketches, full of tender light an@ 
oot and soft, harmonious colouring...... This sort of writing is nearly as good as a change 
é ” 

‘ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE REIGN OF VicTORIA.’—“‘ One of the most delightful of 
our novelists, gifted with delicate invention, charm of thought, and grace of — 

Prof. MorRLEY. 
Uniform Edition, each Volume illustrated with a Vignette Title-Page, 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


BLUEBEARD’S KEYS, and other 
THE VILLAGE ON THE CLIFF. | Stories. 
FIVE OLD FRIENDS AND A TOILERS AND SPINSTERS. 
YOUNG PRINCE. ‘ 
TO ESTHER, and other Sketches. MISS ANGEL; FULHAM LAWN. 
THE STORY OF ELIZABETH; eS Sa DIVAGA- 
TWO HOURS; FROM AN TONS. 
ISLAND. ‘MRS. DYMOND. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF 
CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE. 
THE “HAWORTH” EDITION. 


SPEAKER.—“ Assuredly there are few books which will live longer in Buglish litera- 
ture than those we owe to the pen of the Bronté sisters.” 

In 7 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each; or in set cloth binding, gilt top, 

21. 2s. the Set. 

With Portraits and Illustrations, including Views of Places described in the Works 
reproduced from Photographs specially taken for the purpose by Mr. W. R. BLAND, of 
Duffield, Derby, in conjunction with Mr. C. BARROW KEENH, of Derby, Medallists of the 
Royal Photographic Society. Introductions to the works are supplied by Mrs. HUMPHRY 
WARD, and an Introduction and Notes to Mrs. GASK ELL'S ‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté,’ by 
Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, the eminent Bronté authority. 





JANE EYRE. | THE PROFESSOR: AND POEMS. 
SHIRLEY. ‘THE TENANT OF WILDFELL 
VILLETTE. THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS. BRONTE. By Mrs. GASKELL. 
*,* Also the POPULAR EDITION, 7 vols. small post 8vo, limp cloth, or coeth boards, 
git top, 2s. 6d. each; and the POCKET EDITION, in 7 vols. small fcap. 8vo, each with 
rontispiece, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. per vol.; or the Set, in gold-lettered cloth 
case, 12s. 6d. 


THE “KNUTSFORD” EDITION OF 
MRS. GASKELL'S WORKS. - 


In 8 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 4s, 6d. each net. 
With an Introduction to each Volume, in addition to a Biographical Introduction in the 
First, Volume: by Dr. A. W. WARD, Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


Each Volume contains a Frontispiece in Photogravure, and there are also other Illustrations. 
Contents of the Volumes: 


MARY BARTON, and other Tales. 6. SYLVIA’S LOVERS, &c. 


CRANFORD, and other Talea. 7, COUSIN PHILLIS, A DARK 


1. 
2. 
ES NIGHT'S WORK, 
5. 


MY LADY LUDLOW, and other’ 8, WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. 
Tales. 
*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION, in7 vols., each containing 4 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
each, bound in cloth ; the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols. small post 8vo, limp cloth, or 


boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each; and the POCKET EDITION, in 8 vols. small fcap. vo, 


bound in ‘oth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. per vol. ; or the Set, in gold-lettered case, 14s. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION. 


“Ido not hesitate to name Thackeray first. His knowledge of human nature was 
supreme, and his characters stand out as human beings with a force and # truth which has 
not, I think, been within the reach of any other English novelist in any period.” 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE on English Novelists in his Autobiography. 
13 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. The 13 vols. are aiso supplied 
in set cloth binding, gilt top, 3/. 18s. 

This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and hitherto Unpublished 
Letters, Sketches, and Drawings, derived from the Author's original MSS. and Note-Books ; 
and each Volume includes a Memoir in the form of an Introduction by Mrs. RICHMOND 
RITCHIE. 

VANITY FAIR. 
PENDENNIS. 
YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS, &c. 
BARRY LYNDON; THE FITZ- 
BOODLE PAPERS. 
SKETCH BOOKS: Notes of a 
Journey from CornhilltoCairo,&c. |LOVEL THE WIDOWER; 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO ‘PUNCH. | ROUNDABOUT PAPERS; 
HENRY ESMOND, AND THE DENIS DUVAL, &c. 
LECTURES. BALLADS AND MISCELLANIES. 
*.* Also the LIBRARY, CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED, and POCKET Kditions of 


THE NEWCOMES. 
| CHRISTMAS BOOKS, &c. 
THE VIRGINIANS. 


ADVENTURES OF PHILIP, AND 
A SHABBY GENTEEL STORY. 


| Thackeray’s Works. 





*,." Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to send a copy of their ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of BOOKS suitable for 
PRESENTS post free on application. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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GENERAL INDEXES. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 


STOCK :— 


£ a. 


GENERAL INDEX, 
FOURTH SERIES .. 3 3 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
SIXTH SERIES . 0 60 


GENERAL INDEX, 
SEVENTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
EIGHTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 


For Copies by post an additional Three- 
pence is charged. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


AS AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 








THE 


NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 
COPIES OF 
NOTES AND QUERIES 
For JUNE 30, 1900, 


Can still be had, 1s. 1d. free by post, con- 
taining an Account of the Flag, with 


Coloured Illustration according to Scale. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 
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CLIFFORD’S INN. 
For view of CLIFFORD’'S INN, taken in 1892, see 


NOTES AND QUERIES, April 2, 1892. 


The same number also contains sketches of the ROLLS CHAPEL, OLD SERJEANTs” 
INN, the GATEWAY, LINCOLN’S INN, &c. 
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Price 44d., free by post, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—‘The Christmas Boys’—Christmas Memories—John Manners and Dorothy Vernon— 
Bibliography of Christmas—Christmas ‘‘ Turnovers” in ‘The Globe’—MacNamara: its Pro- 
nunciation—'' Howlers,” Eastern and Western—Hens: Egg-Laying—Proverbs—Dunmow and 
other Flitches—Smoke from a Chimney—Nelson Table at Upottery—Scottish Form of Oath— 
**The Staff of Life ’’—Old Postage Stamps—Hats in the House of Commons. 


QUERIES :—Victor Hugo’s Property in England—Croppenbergh Family—Bury St. Edmund’s Abbey : 
Model—‘ Chronicon Johannis Abbatis 8. Petri de Burgo’—St. Oswald : ‘‘Gescheibte Turm ”— 
‘The History of Self-Defence’—Hatless Cardinals—Authors Wanted—Lamprey Family of 
Dublin—Musical Composers as Pianists—‘‘ County of Cornwall and Nowhere ”—Cowper, Lamb, 
or Hood ?—Echidna. 


REPLIES :—Bacchanals or Bag-o’-Nails— Precept on Drunkenness — Hautville Family—Spelling 
Changes—‘‘ Poor Dog Tray ”—*‘ Police-office” : ‘* Police-court””—Royal Society of St. George— 
Johnson’s Poems—Jacques Droz and his Spectacle Mécanique—‘‘ Near the church and far from 
God ”—Kirke White—Houses of Historical Interest—Victor Claude Perrin, Duke of Belluno— 
E. C. Brewer’s School at Mile End—Madame Tussaud’s Waxworks at Camberwell. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘Purchas His Pilgrimes’—‘‘The Photogravure Series” —‘The Complete 
Poetical Works of Oliver Goldsmith ’—‘ Sea Songs and Ballads’—‘ The Complete Poetical Works 
of Thomas Hood ’—‘ The Rise of the Dutch Republic ’—‘‘ The World’s Classics” —‘ An Introduc- 
tion to Comparative Philology ’—‘ Classic Tales ’—‘ Pilgrimage to Al Madinah and Mecca’— 
‘The Poems of Edgar Allan Poe’—‘ Who’s Who, 1907.’ 











LAST WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—‘‘Ito”: ‘‘Itoland”—The Ainsty of York —Hornbooks or Battledores—Isaac Taylor on 
Literary Composition—High Wycombe : its Etymology—Burton and Fletcher—Bell Inscriptions 
at Siresa—Foote—‘‘ Connection”—The Admirable Crichton—Maria Sibylla Merian—Soul and 
Eyes—Dickens and Salisbury Plain—Dickens and Mr. Winkle’s al-intng Deeds—‘* Local 
Option”—S.P.Q.R. 


QUERIES :—‘‘ The Maghzen”—Dethick Pedigree—Theod. vand. Hooch—Hautville Family—John 
Gage of Firlie: John Gage of Haling—Authors Wanted—A%dric, Duke of Mercia: Aidric 
Sylvaticus — Rev. Caleb theram — Lintott — Bell-Horses — ‘‘ Thistolow” —J. L. Toole— 
St. George’s Chapel Yard—Admirals Sir W. Hewett and M. Ainslie and Capt. Burgoyne— 
Carlyle on Religion—‘‘ Poor Dog Tray ”—Chief Justice in Eyre. 


REPLIES :—First Female gee of Curriglas—March 25 as New Year’s Day—Sub- 
titles for Shakespeare’s Plays—‘‘ Podike ”—Clippingdale—Manor Court Rolls: Wyndrynge— 
Hatchments—Courtesy Titles and Remarriage—The Great House, Cheshunt—Split Infinitive 
in Milton—‘ Death and the Sinner’—Blake’s Songs—Stanhope Aspinwall—‘‘ Probléme de 
St. Pétersbourg ”—‘‘ Pail”: ‘*‘ Bucket ”—Warren Hastings: Sale of his Effects—Knighthood of 
1603—Littlemonelight : Place-Name—‘‘ Naseby Old Man ”—Post Boxes—Byron’s ‘ Don Juan’— 
Milton’s ‘ L’Allegro’ — ‘Touching wood” — West Indian Military Records — ‘ Brumby ”— 
Anthony Bacon at the Court of Navarre. 


NOTES ON BOOKS:— ‘The Cambridge Modern History’ — ‘ Anacreon’ — ‘ Catullus’ — ‘ George 
Farqubar.’ 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 








NEXT WEEK’S ATHENZUM will contain 
Reviews of OLIVER ELTON’S LIFE OF 
FREDERICK YORK POWELL and R. P. 
SKINNER’S ABYSSINIA OF TO-DAY. 
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WORKS BY WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN. 


TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings. 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
Tenth Editicn. With 3 Plates. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS., 
Associate of King’s College, London; Lay Reader in the Diocese of Southwark, 
Author of ‘Remarkable Comets,’ ‘ Remarkable Eclipses,’ ‘Astronomy for the Young,’ &e. 
*¢ Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.” —G@uardian. 








EIGHTH EDITION, fceap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances connected with the 
Observation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 


THIRTEENTH EDITION, JUST OUT, price Sixpence, cloth. 


REMARKABLE COMETS: 


A Brief Survey of the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary 
Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 


FOURTH EDITION, Revised to 1905, NOW READY. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE YOUNG. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY, price One Shilling. 


BRIEF LESSONS ON THE PARABLES 
AND MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. 


With an Appendix on the Names of the Apostles and 4 Maps. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8., Associate of King’s College, London. 
“That praiseworthy little book.” —Guardian, August 22, 1906. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY, price One Shilling. 


BIBLE CHRONOLOGY: 


The Principal Events Recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arranged under their 
Probable Respective Dates, with a Description of the Places named, 
and a Supplement on English Versions. 

By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 

**This compendious and useful little work.”—Guardian, March 14, 1906. 





SECOND EDITION, fcap. 8vo, price Fourpence. 


| NEW TESTAMENT CHRONOLOGY: 

The Principal Events Recorded in the New Testament, arranged under their 
: Probabie Respective Dates. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


THE PENNY CHRONOLOGY: 


A Series of Important Dates in the History of the World from the Reign of 
David to the Present Time. 
By W. T. LYNN, BA. F.RAS. 





Associate of King’s College, London; Lay Reader in the Diocese of Southwark. 
Author of ‘Celestial Motions,’ Remarkable Comets,’ ‘ Remarkable Eclipses,’ ‘ Astronomy for 
the Young,’ &c. 





London: SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Limrtep, 15, Paternoster Row. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS’ 


LATEST BOOKS. 
—=—@——— 


THE 
CAMBRIDGE APOSTLES. 


By Mrs. CHARLES BROOKFIELD, 
Author of ‘Mrs. Brookfield and Her 
Circle.’ With 12 Full-Page Portraits. 
21s. net. 


‘Mrs. Brookfield writes with well-bred 
vivacity and quick-witted insight. She has 
had access to family papers, which have 
enabled her to make her descriptions of a 
remarkable group of men singularly vivid 
and often diverting....What we get in this 
volume are piquant sidelights on the salad 
days of a group of unde: uates—a select 
little coterie of young fellows, clever, specu- 
lative, ambitious, who were destined in 
after years to play, in some cases a t, 
and in others a considerable, part in litera- 
ture, politics, research, and society in the 
Victorian era.” —Standard. 


FATHER BENSON’S NEW NOYEL. 


THE SENTIMENTALISTS: 


By ROBERT HUGH BENSON, 
Author of ‘The Queen’s Tragedy,’ 
‘By What Authority?’ ‘The King’s 
Achievement,’ &c. 


“The book is one of the most subtle 
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